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PREFATORY NOTICE. . 

There are three sources in the Bible from which 
thoughts on God and man find suggestions and 
help. Historical records, prophetical declarations, 
and utterances which have evidence in themselves of 
their own truth. 

The two first depend upon proof that the writings 
are genuine and the writers authentic. The last 
has its proof and voucher in itself. 

It is no want of respect to the two first sources 
that these thoughts are chiefly suggested by the in- 
ternal evidence of Scripture, followed up by such 
reasoning as this evidence leads the mind to. 
There are but few who can so test historical and 
prophetical writings as to ascertain that they are 
genuine and authentic ; but any person of fair 
education can test those principles, the truth of 
which being in them shines out of them, and by 
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doing so gives a light which illaminates the trnths 
that may be in the historical or prophetical writings. 
In the confidence that thoughts founded on those 
principles which have their evidence in themselves, 
and, followed up in the line of those principles, will 
lead to essentially true conclusions, these pages are 
published. In the hope, too, that these thoughts 
may help to fill the chasm that separates and keeps 
asunder persons who, seeking the truth, should pull 
together ; for truly Bible and Reason, Religion and 
Science, are at one, and it is only by a distortion 
of these that they are made contrarieties. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I WOULD fain introduce myself to you, my Reader, 
as an old friend, holding out my hand for a friendly 
grasp in return, depending for any satisfactory inter- 
course, as much, at least, upon your inclination to 
receive me favourably as upon my wish and endeavour 
to make a favourable impression on you. 

I offer you this little book in the hope that you 
may get some good out of it ; but truly not in the 
hope that it will satisfy you, for that would be a 
most unsatisfactory failure of its purpose, which is 
rather to act as a whet to the appetite of inquiry 
than to supply what can even approach to the 
satiating that appetite which it should rather 
stimulate. 

It is not in my thoughts that you will find here 
what I hope you look for, but if you will exercise 
your own mind in pursuing with me some " thoughts 
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on Grod and man,'* you will soon pass beyond the 
suggestions in this little book. Nevei'theless, do not 
despise it for its smallness. To reduce its size has 
been my great endeavour, and its being as large as 
it is I consider a great failing. If I .were more gifted 
it would be less bulky and better, as a coin of gold 
is of more value than a larger one of mixed metal. 

However, I will hope that you may find some gold 
in it notwithstanding the presence of the alloying 
baser metal, for " gold " less or more there must be 
where there is sincere thought on God and man. 
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THOUGHTS ON GOD AND MAN. 

• 

These pages are intended to assert, suggest, or 
illustrate for consideration, some important matters. 
Such as, 

1. That every man has a God — whether the true 
God, or an idol, or an idea. That which he worships 
with his life's devotion is his God^ 

2. That the true God is the Creator of all creation, 
and the source of all life. 

3. That man can attain to a knowledge of thig 
God. 

4. That the fact of man being able to attain only 
a very limited knowledge, does not prevent that from 
being real kdowledge. 

5. That upon man's knowledge of God, and of 
himself, and of the relations of God to man, depends 
the character of man's life, whether it be advancing 
goodness and happiness, or increasing badness and 
unhappiness. 
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6. That the character of each person's religion 
depends upon the correct or the erroneous thoughts 
on God and man leading to reasonable worship 
(Romans xii. 1) in the whole life, or to superstitious 
observances as religious duties {see Galatians iv. 
8—10). 

7. That the word of truth (Logos) speaks to 
man in various ways of utterance. And man, as 
God's offspring, (genos) can comprehend the divine 
utterances. 

That the Bible and reason agree in teaching what 
we should think of God and man. 
^ That Christianity, pure and simple, unadulterated 
and undiluted, sets God and man before us as they 
really are, and calls on us to ''think on thesb 

THINGS." 
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Though it is evident that such thoughts can never 
exhaust the subject, or even approach a consideration 
of all the truths involved in it, yet some truths 
may be clearly considered, and proved beyond all 
doubt ; and as these grow in number and in clearness 
the thought which has been exercised upon them will 
not be lost labour, but will tend to raise our estimate 
of divine goodness, and to improve our own character, 
both as to humility and exaltation, two characteristics 
which are more closely related than might be 
supposed. 
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The purpose of thought on God and man should 
not be to ascertain or to prove that our views of the 
Godhead and of human nature are according to 
truth ; but to ascertain and prove what is truth, and 
to conform our views to this as far as ascertained 
and proved. 

And in respect of the questions that will arise, 
and of which the ahswers remain unascertained pr 
unproven, we may have opinions as to the probable 
reply to some, and of the rest we must for the present 
admit our ignorance. 

In the meantime, whatever we may have attained 
to, our wisdom is to act upon what we know. 



THE POCKET- WATCH AND THE TRUE 

TIME. 

The large clock in the church tower may have its 
use ; but it is not to the large steeple-clock that we 
appeal every time we want to know the hour. It 
is the little watch which we can have in the pocket 
that serves this purpose. So it is with our religion, 
that real religion which influences us at every hour. 
A bulky religion cannot be useful like the pocket- 
watch ; a religion which is not at hand to influence 
us at all times fails in a very essential quality. 

" The covetous man who is an idolater," has he not 
his watch at hand in his pocket % If " the God of 
this world " has his worshippers, they need no bulky 
religion to mark their opportunities. Their time is 
always ready. 
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Is it not probable that these and other worshippers 
are more consistent and constant at all times in their 
worship of their gods than professing Christians are 
generally found to be, because the simple mainspring 
of Christian religion has been incimibered with so 
much unnecessary machinery and ornament, that it 
is too bulky for an ordinary mind to have always at 
hand ; so that it makes us too dependent upon the large 
clock .in the steeple, which is not always accessible 
nor always intelligible, being so large and so lofty ? 

It is not that the pocket- watch is a actfe guide 
because it is at hand, but that it is sure to be the 
usual guide, as to the hour. Both steeple clocks and 
pocket-watches require to be set to the true time 
regularly ; for all human machinery is uncertain, and 
sure to err occasionally, and both watch and clock 
will therefore be certain to err more and more if left 
to their own regulation. They must be compared 
from time to time with the sun, which rules the 
day, and gives the law which regulates the division 
of time by its coiwse. 

There is one hour of the sun's course at which it 
is most easy and convenient to mark the true time, 
and to see whether our watch is correct. That hour 
is just when the sun is at the highest — or at noon 
day. 

So if we wish our daily and hourly religion to be 
correct in its guidance and influence, we shall regulate 
it by something in the heavenly sphere of divine 
light, which may be compared to the sun at its 
highest. 
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This highest and brightest manifestation of divine 
excellence is God as revealed by Jesus. 

And this revelation is shortly but fully summed 
up in the sentence, " God is Love." 

Our religion as Christians is to be like our Father ; 
and if so, our duty and privilege is to compare our 
religion with His character, as revealed to us in the 
highest and brightest manifestation. 

The evidence of Divinity is Power, The supreme 
manifestation of power is Goodness, and the per- 
fection of goodness is Love. 

For power without goodness cannot make enmity 
give place to love. 

And goodness without love is imperfect. 

Love implies all goodness. 

Benevolence is good, but it is not Love. 

Beneficence is good, but still it is not Love. 

Generosity is good, yet it is short of Love. 

Benevolence may be disposed to do good kindly. 

Beneficence may do good effectually. 

Generosity may give abundantly. 

These may be met by tlixinltfvlness and gratitude ; 
yet there is something wanting still to the perfection 
of love manifested on one side and produced on the 
other. 

Love requires^ for its satisfaction, tJie love of tlwse 
who are loved. 

The love therefore which loves an enemy can only 
be satisfied by winning the love of that enemy ; 
and he who truly loves will use every means to 
reconcile the enemy to himself » 
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s IS w:^- -i* n-nre ^tlt-I :^ LansI icreals or 



G»>i** Iriv :o c* can r.-r~rr f*iL cwmcse it cannfli 
be saiisfr*! till wr 1-:-^ H-— : xzil zi, when we were 
enemie?, we were i^errrrik^i •■."* G»:*i- bj all the muii- 
fe»5tAti:n of His rroiaess Ani *:t», isL'ach move being 
reconcile*! lo Him. we §h^ c« beloved, as lant^ sons 
of our Fatb-rr. 

The ar»r*iehe:Ls:on cf this charuter of God's loye» 
and therefore of Christ Llh I?ve. ztust give a tone 
and ch^iraoter lo iLe whole i^ reli^Icn. keeping before 
OS the fact of G*:<i alwavs seeking our love, as it 
were, saving. " Mr sos. cnx me tht heabt f " 

The love insiired bv the fact that cor Father seeks 
our love, when it is seen and felt, will stir op a 
corresponding love in us. t»T>dmg in as a choird in 
unison that cannot help responding in hannony, and 
we shall see the beauty and feel the privil^e of 
cultivating the mime lote towards our fellow-inen. 
Even the heathen saw that to a right man nothing 
human could be indifferent. 

Though this view of God's love is not the only 
test of our religious little watch (or great dock 
being in true time, yet it is the essential noon-day of 
the sun of our religion, and it is the test to which 
I would pot all that is in this little book ; in the 
hope that it may lead others to see the reasanabUneu 
•swell as the CkriMianii^ci taking the example of 
DiviD0 lore as a token which should pervade our 

love which is not only benevolent, 
IB to our enemies, but which seeks 
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its fullest satisfaction in gaining the love of all. 
Till this crowning character of love is ours, there 
will be a failure in our endeavours to be like Him 
whose name we, as Christians, bear. 

Man is apt to think it beneath him to seek the love 
of those who are unwilling, or who care not to love 
him, or are his enemies. But when any one, who was 
formerly an enemy, is reconciled to God, he will 
see that who wins an enemy's love is much more a 
conqueror than he who crushes and tramples down a 
foe. And as no less victory can satisfy Divine love, 
so he who, as a beloved child, would imitate his 
Father, and by similar conquest partake of His 
blessedness, can be satisfied with no less a victory, 
and will devote his life thus to overcome his enemies, 
to kill their enmity and to quicken their love. 

The joy of winning an enemy to be a friend in- 
finitely exceeds the joy of destroying or being avenged 
upon an enemy. It is the joy which is heavenly, 
over one sinner that repents. It is the joy of Jesus 
which he desires His followers to enjoy in fulness. 
(John xvii. 13.) 

They who have devoted themselves to win the love 
of others, and have met with coldness, or worse, in 
letum, can sympathise with the love, the Divine love, 
which perseveres in calling us to partake of the joy 
which is divine, but which cannot be ours till we 
appreciate Him who first loved us, who loves with an 
everlasting love, and whose love of His enemies can be 
outshone only by the satisfying complacent joyful love 
with which He loves those who are reconciled to Him: 
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KEASOK 

The better anything is, the more dangerous in 
general is its misuse. This is very much the case 
with the word " reason," and that which it expresses. 

We speak here of the word " reason " as signify- 
ing that faculty which distinguishes human beings 
from mere animals. 

Both those who honour reason, and those who decry 
it, often use the expression, " The light of reason." 

Some mean the light which (as they imply), reason 
gims from itself. 

But others mean the light which reason receives to 
itself. Reason is to the mind what the eye is to the 
body ; it receives the light, bat gives none. 

So he that would walk by the light of reason is 
like a man who would expect his eyes to give him 
light in the darkness. 

But they who decry reason are like those who 
would shut their eyes in the day, and refuse to use 
them because they give no light. 

These last are more astray than the others, for 
often reason gets credit for giving the light which 
shone from without. 

" Whatsoever doth make manifest is light " in one 
sense or the other, enlightening the bodily eyes or 
the eyes of the mind ; and in either case it is that 
which conveys intelligence of what is, that is, of 
the truth. 
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The bodily eye receives its intelligence by the 
rays of light of this world suited to its powers of 
reception. 

The eye of the mind receives its intelligence by 
many very different messengers, which are, in the 
New Testament, expressed by one Greek word 
" Logos," translated by several English words — all 
expressing *^ means of conveying intelligence** — (such 
as " Word," " Communication^* " Sayin^^* " Speechf^ 
*^ Account,** ^^ Utterance,** (^^ Things,** hy which, as 
tokens, matters might be m>ade known) — any means 
in short by which a message can be conveyed to the 
understanding is light in this sense : the most conmion 
and intelligible is by spoken or written words. So 
Jesus is called both "the Light ** and " the Word," 
because He showed in Himself and manifested by His 
works visibly to men's eyes what His message was, 
and also appeals to our reason, heart, and conscience, 
by invisible but reasonable utterances, in all His life 
and His teachings. He Himself being that by which 
Grod uttered His message of truth and love. 

As the light would be useless to us if we had no 
eyes, and eyes would be useless if there was no light, 
so every manifestation of God or of truth would be 
useless if there was no reason in man to appreciate 
it ; nor would there be any use in reason and its 
powers if there were not such manifestations to 
receive. 
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DISIKE TO EXAMINE OUR OPINION. 

When we think upon God and man we should in 
earnest try to get rid of the prejudices to which we 
all are more or less subject ; genei'ally none are so 
much so as those who are least inclined to suspect 
themselves. When any one has an opinion as to any 
question, especially any religious question, two rules 
should regulate the way in which it is held. First, 
it should not be lightly given up or altered, but 
honestly defended. And secondly, it should be fairly 
subjected to proof, if questioned, and honestly altered 
or given up if proof so requires. 

Probably every one will admit these rules to be 
right, nevertheless many shrink from acting upon 
them, especially on religious questions. 

It has been found not unfrequently, that persons 
who insist strongly upon the authority of the Christian 
scriptures are unwilling to submit to that very 
authority, even where persons less impressed with a 
sense of it would do so. 

A question has been proposed, thus, As the Scriptures 
do plainly speak of some reconciliation brought about 
by Jesus, Who is it that is said to be reconciled? 
Does the New Testament say anywhere that " God 
is reconciled," or imply that any one who was never 
an enemy could be said to " be reconciled " ? 

When it has been proposed to examine the 
places in the New Testament where reconciliation is 
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spoken of, it has happened that persons who have 
already taken their stand upon the opinion that '' th^ 
reconciliation'* spoken of there applies to God as 
being reconciled to sinners, decline or refuse to 
submit their opinion to the result of a search into 
the places where the subject is mentioned. Such 
persons, however sincere, are very inconsistent, and till 
they break the bonds of their prejudice they cannot 
be said to ^* search the scriptures," or to inquire 
honestly into any questions of truth and error. 

The above mentioned case is only one of many 
such which must occur in the course of Thoughts on 
God and Man, smd while the writer hopes that he 
may be on his guard against his own prejudices, he 
earnestly exhorts the reader to watch against his 
also, and to test by scripture every scriptural 
question and assertion, and every question by reason 
and adequate evidence. Thus, and ^ only thus, will 
sure progress in the truth be the result of Thoughts 
on God and Man, or any subject worthy of thought 
and research. 



THOUGHTS ON THOUGHT. 

The thoughts of our mind are of very different 
kinds and qualities. Some thoughts are brought into 
our minds merely by the impression of objects outside 
of us, some are suggested by other people without 
our seeking them; and in these cases the thoughts 
are too often received and adopted as .ours with 
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little or no care to consider or weigh them, especially 
if they agree with former opinions or prejudices. 

Thoughts of another kind are the offspring of 
thinking minds. These seek knowledge which does 
not present itself unsought ; and those who really 
think apply their power of mind not only to con- 
sider the things which are seen, but to find out 
unseen things, and to discover the relations of 
these to each other, and thus not only to attain 
knowledge, but to multiply and increase the possi- 
bility of more and more knowledge in an ever-flowing 
stream. 

Those whose thoughts are limited to the reception 
of the first kind of thoughts may be likened to a 
quart jug, which has capacity to receive and hold a 
quart of water poured into it. 

Those whose thoughts are of the second order 
we liken to a springing well, bringing forth and 
sending forth the sparkling stream which can 
satisfy the thirst of minds that think. 

Thought is passive when the mind suffers itself 
to be occupied with things or subjects which 
present themselves. 

Thought is active when the mind, without being 
careless of what may present itself, is occupied in 
considering chosen objects and subjects in any or 
every domain of knowledge, science, art, imagination, 
or fancy, at will. The habit of active thought is a 
great source of usefulness and happiness. The in- 
dulgence of habitual passive thought tends quite the 
other way. 
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BEGINNING TO THINK. 

As a flame communicates its fire to a lamp without 
self-loss, so God communicates his spirit-life to man, 
and each individual man becomes a divine spirit, with 
the similar power of communicating life without 
losing, as a lamp lighted at an original source of light 
kindles other lamps. Hence the created man, made of 
earthy material with mortal life, is called a quickened 
or " LIVING SOUL," one to whom a life is given ; while 
the spirit-man inJveriting divine life from the Father 
is called "a quickening," (or life-gimng) "spirit," 
being capable of communicating its life to its off- 
spring 

The creature-life, or mortal life, is given to be of 
service to the spirit ; but, like everything given to 
serve a purpose, if it be not kept in its appointed 
place it becomes of dis-servicej and from being a help 
and a blessing it is made a hindrance and a curse. 

When men come to a right view of the case, they 
see and acknowledge that it is far better for the 
whole man that the flesh, with its impulses and 
passions, and the mind appertaining to it, should be 
always controlled by the spirit which is divine. It 
seems a difficult question why the spirit does not 
constantly and from the beginning reign ] 

But when the matter is duly considered it may be 
understood, that while the highest characteristics and 
falculties of humanity are divinely inherited and are 
themselves divine, and make their possessor in so far 
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like God, the highest characteristics and attributes of 
God are not only not inherited by humanity, but 
cannot possibly be inherited. 

A capadiy to receive the things that are given or 
taught by God, and capability to learn irom these, and 
so to acquire knowledge and wisdom, and eternally to 
increase these acquisitions, are the divine inheritance 
of humanity. But the knowledge and wisdom them- 
selves must be man's own acquisition by the use of 
the divinely inherited powers. If otherwise put into 
him they would be mere instincts like those of the 
beasts. 

Thus it befalls (as it befell no doubt the first of our 
race, though they inherited nothing evil), that the 
impulses and tendencies of the lower nature, offering 
more inmiediate gratification, were looked upon aS 
best, and allowed to get the upper hand ; and however 
innocent the indulgence under the control of wisdom 
would have been, without that control they get the 
rule, and when the slaves rule the evil result is 
proverbial. 

So one who had fought a good fight and was still 
carrying on the battle says, " All things are lawful 
for me, but I will not be brought under the poiver of 
any." When we think of God and man, it will be 
plain that in the highest sense God only ia wise, or 
can be. 
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THE HUMANITY OF GOD AND DIVINITY 

OF MAN. 

There is a thought which must, though perhaps 
often unconsciously, pervade all real thought about 
God and man. 

Let us consider the HumomUy of Gody and the 
Divinity of man. 

To deny, or even to doubt either of these, is to be 
at sea without a guiding star or a compass, in any 
attempt to advance in the essential knowledge which 
makes existence worth the name of life, 

" This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only trtie 
God; and Jesus the anointed" and only perfect man. 

The humanity of God does not imply that God is 
human as man is ; man being necessarily imperfect in 
all respects except as to such capacity to receive and 
capability to use instruction as can be inherited by 
the offspring of a perfectly great and good being ; 
God's humanity is in being humane, or possessing 
every good quality which human beings are capable of 
attaining to, aiming at, or forming an idea of. 

It is true, when all this has been attributed to God, 
there will, from this very attribution, follow the 
overwhelming conviction that the greatness and the 
goodness of God are not limited by His humanity, 
but are " unsearchable." 

Nevertheless, in as far as we are like Him, we can 
understand and know Him in the glory of such good- 
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Bess as is comprehensible by buman beings, and as we 
grow more up to the use of our divinely-inherited 
capacity and capability, we shall perforce understand 
more of the infinitely great goodness of the Eternal. 
The more we are like Him, the more we shall see 
how unlike we are to Him in the infinity of His 
greatness and goodness. While the very greatness 
of His greatness, including the greatness of His love, 
must, in proportion as we see it, cast out all feeling 
that coTild make us afraid of God. 

Far from lowering our idea of the Eternal by thus 
viewing His humanity, it gives the highest most 
adorable and glorious idea we are capable of having ; 
enabling us to conceive all conceivable goodness in 
Him, and to perceive, beyond this, a length and 
breadth, a depth and height that passeth knowledge. 
In short, to conceive that the " greatness is unsearch- 
able," all the more surely so, as we cannot conceive 
fjcliat this unsearchable is. His fullest definition of 
Himself in word or in work is " I am." 

As the humanity of the Eternal does not lower the 
idea of His divine perfection, but on the contrary 
evermore exalts it, so the divinity of man does not 
diminish the idea of his human imperfection, but 
increases it. 

The knowledge of the fact that man " born of the 
flesh is flesh," does not tell us what the fleshly man is. 

The knowledge of the fact that the spirit-man, 
offspring of the Father of spirits, "born of the 
spirit, is spirit," does not inform us what spirit is. 

But we can clearly trace the two natures in, man, 
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and know him as he is ; we know that he is, not the 
less surely if we do not know what he is. Like God, 
his existence proclaims,- " / am.** 

If man were only a body of flesh, with its own 
senses and capabilities, he co\ild never be educated 
into a state to partake of spiritual joy, and could not 
be blamed for not giving heed and obedience to 
spiritual teaching and law. But he is not only a 
body of flesh. There is a mortal fleshly body and 
nature of man ; and also a spiritual body and nature, 
not created, but the offspring of God, and of His 
kind. He is therefore capable of receiving the 
teaching and of obeying the law of his Father 
(1 Cor. ii. 12-14); and so can become partaker of 
the joy of his Father. This capacity and capability 
constitute the Divine nature which is attributed 
to man throughout these I'houghta, 



DISCIPLES AND OTHERS. 

All men may be thus divided into two sorts. 

The meaning of disciple is one who learns by in- 
quiring, as we read in Luke viii. 9, 10, " His disciples 
asked Him i saying. What might this parable be] 
And He said. Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, but to others in 
parables." 

So again Jesus charges His disciples, " Go ye and 
make disciples of all nations," and then He adds, 

c 
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"teaching them" (Matthew xxviii. 9, 10, Revised 
New Testament), 

To teach anything to pupils who are not desirous 
to learn is slow and imperfect work, but when we 
come to the highest subjects, such as God and man, 
the attempt is peculiarly vain until the spirit of 
disciples (the inquiring spirit) is stirred up. 

If the preachers or teachers alone are active, and 
the others remain merely passive, however good may 
be the thing taught, and however successful may be 
the result in obtaining 'J^voies^^mg followers, these can 
only attain to a slavish submission, never to an in- 
telligent imitating of their teachers, much less of 
Him of whom Christian disciples teach. (See 
1 Cor. xi. 1, New Version) " Hearing they may 
hear, but will not understand." Let us " take heed 
how we hear," lest we remain among the others^ 
instead of advancing among the disciples, whether 
in divine or human knowledge. 



THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 
True Liberty. 

A WILL to choose does not give liberty to those 
who, in ignorance of the truth, do not see what is 
really good or evil. 

To have true liberty we must be free from outward 
constraint, and also from inward ignorance. 
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No matter how free the will may be to choose 
good or evil, the ignorant cannot, with a reasonable 
choice, choose rightly. 

Freedom of will is a divine attribute, but to use it 
divinely we must " know the truth,*' in order that 
freedom from error may enable freedom of will to 
choose aright. 

True liberty is only attainable when we know the 
truth. 

But although the knowledge of good and evil is 
requisite to enable me to choose aright, this hnow- 
ledge alone does not insure that I shall choose 
rightly. I may know, and in my reason approve, 
what is right and good, and yet, influenced by habits, 
impulses, and passions, I may follow that which is 
evil. Knowledge f even of good, if not rightly 
directed, puffeth up, and makes us think ourselves 
" like gods knowing good and evil." We may have 
our mind filled with the understanding of "all 
mysteries and all knowledge," and however good 
this may be (if rightly applied), it may only lead to 
that belief of God which is the faith of those who 
in abject terror tremble. The heart as well as the 
mind, the affections as well as the understanding 
must be engaged, or else no satisfactory result will 
follow. 

Knowledge of good and evil may be likened to the 
stones for a building ; they are useless, or worse, 
mere stumbling-blocks, unless built up in due form 
into an edifice. 

So all knowledge, unless brought under the action 
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of love, is nothing worth ; knowledge puffeth up till 
love edijieth — builds the stones together into an 
edifice. Then, and not till then, knowledge is indeed 
profitable (1 Cor. viii. 1 ; xiii. 2). 

Because loveless knowledge is not divine, but is 
often diabolical, and is not satisfying, but often 
tormenting, some would decry knowledge. This is 
as unreasonable as it would be to decry building- 
atdnes, because if left unbuilt they are useless, and 
only cause obstruction. All this is true, not only 
as regards what is commonly called ^^ religious 
knowledge," but all knowledge. 

The principle that love to God and man pervading 
all application of knowledge to practice in life would 
tend to religious, social, and political satisfaction and 
welfare, will hardly be disputed. If we cannot 
appeal to evident proofs of the success of the ex- 
periment (for as yet it remains to hefvlly and fairly 
tried), we can unhappily bring abundant proof of 
the results of the opposite experiences in each 
department of human life. 

With all the growth of knowledge in these days 
of progress, how little is the advance of human 
happiness ; and if there is even a little, is it not to 
bo traced to the introduction of a more humane 
spirit giving a better tone to human life ? and this 
chiefly attributable to the partial reception of 
Christianity, which if fully and freely received would 
have oifeot in pi*oportion. 

If in our day all the power and energy which 
has, without the pervading principle of love, been 
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applied to the acquisition of knowledge, and to the 
practical use of acquired knowledge, had been 
directed unselfishly to the benefit of the human 
race, assuredly not only would modern discoveries 
and inventions have produced much more benefit, in 
the increase of real happiness, but in all probability 
the power of man over all created things would be 
vastly more developed, and that knowledge would be 
immeasurably increased by which we can make fire, 
water, air, and earth our servants, not to mention 
the use we can already make of the source of the 
lightning to do our behests in many ways. 

But on the other hand, the highest knowledge of 
divine and eternal things, as well as the merest 
knowledge of mechanical and temporal things, can 
be used unlovingly and so as to puff man up in 
his selfishness. 

As selfish man can construct a system of machinery 
by his knowledge, imperfect as it is, by which simply 
for his own individual gain he can have all sorts of 
work performed, so in his unloving knowledge he 
constructs a system of religion, the intended end of 
which is his own salvation from the suffering which 
his wrong-doing would bring upon him, and his own 
enjoyment of some fancied heaven of bliss from which 
all pain and sorrow is to be excluded. 

A man will be like his god. 

If that which he worships is one whom he figures 
to himself as powerful to act, and arbitrary to act 
as he will, without reference to the welfare or the 
happiness of any or of all who can enjoy welfare 
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and happiness, or can suffer woe and misery, the 
worshipper of such a supposed god will resemble his 
god. 



THOUGHTS AND THOUGHTS. 

There are two sorts of thoughts, two ways of 
thinking of God. First, we may fix our mind upon 
that which we have received as our God, whether 
we attribute a really divine nature and character to 
that which we worship or not. 

Secondly, we may so apply our mind to think of 
(^od as to acquaint ourselves more and more with the 
nature and character of the true God, the Creator of 
(Teation, the Lord and Giver of life. 

If any one adopts a wrong idea, and then reli- 
giously fixes his mind, and thinks much of God, the 
result may be a troubled, fearful remembrance, if the 
idea adopted be that of a terrible and arbitrary being^ 
or of one less than almighty, and wise, and good. 

One who thus thinks, however much he fixes his 
thoughts on God, or rather on the distorted picture 
which he has taken for God, can never by such think- 
ing find any benefit either by increase of comfort or 
of holiness. • 

The right and profitable thought on God or on man 
is such as leads to inquiry, and thus to higher and 
deeper acquaintance with the subjects most worth 
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thinking of with such thought as will issue in deed 
and in truth. The profitable thoughts are then not 
merely thoughts carefully fi:^ed on that which we have 
received as truth concerning God and man ; but such 
as lead us on to prove all things, making diligent 
search, reverently, but not afraid to approach the 
deepest and the highest questions about all that is 
divine or human. 

Fixing our thoughts upon erroneous notions, the 
more we think of them as if they were unquestion- 
ably true, the more we shall be led to adopt that tone 
/of religion which tends to seek deliverance from de- 
served and necessary punishment, rather than from 
the state of mind and heart which leads to the con- 
duct that deserves punishment and makes it necessary. 
And thus is produced that unimproving sort of 
religion, which on one side makes room for a hope 
that God may ever be induced to refrain from any 
punishment which He purposed to inflict, and on the 
other side prevents the assurance that God will never 
cease to call sinners to repentance. 

When a man sees that sin is suicide, and that by 
it he cuts himself off from " the life which is life 
indeed f*' he will understand the exhortation which 
says, " Shall we continue in sin ? " God forbid !. how 
shall we who have died (victims to our sins) deter- 
mine to live any longer therein ? 
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THE BODY AS AK RTSTRUMENT. 

By " bodi/ " is here meant the visible body of flesh 
and bones by means of which actions are performed 
at will. 

If the instrument by means of which anything is 
to be performed is good, and in good order, the result 
may be good according as he who uses the instrument 
is capable. But if the instrument (as a piano, steam 
engine, or plough) is out of order, he who uses it 
cannot make good results, if any, however capable 
he may be. But no one imputes to the instrument 
the will or the skill, although the resulting action 
depends upon its being in good order ; and no one 
denies the existence of him who works well by means 
of the instrument when it is in order, but cannot do 
BO when it is deranged, less or more ; nor does any one 
suppose that because the production of the music 
depends upon the organ being in tune, therefore the 
instrument originates the music. 

So it is with the mortal body, and the spirit of 
which it is the instrument, for all sorts of action, 
whether by visible motion or mental operation. If 
tho nerves are out of order the will of the spirit can 
no lut^rt^ make the limbs work than the engineer can 
got his disomloivd locomotive to progress. If the 
brain is diseased, the spirit cannot exhibit the action 
of will or of thought, any more than the musician 
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can produce melody, or even any sound, if his instru- 
ment is less or more out of tune or out of order. But 
it would be as absurd to impute will, and power 
of thought to brain or nerve-material, and to deny 
spirit life and eidstence to be the employer of these 
instruments, as it would be to impute to an organ 
or a locomotive an indwelling life-power to purpose 
and execute their music or progress — and to deny 
the necessary existence of the engineer or the musician 
because without the instrument he co\ild produce no 
visible or sensible effect. 

It is not only a good thing to be able to answer 
the arguments of those who deny a spirit life and 
existence different from mortal flesh and blood, but 
it is desirable also to cultivate the habit of thinking 
and speaking of our body with its powers as an 
instrument to be used at our will, that we may neither 
undervalue the body nor overvalue it — not expect- 
ing from it what it is not calculated to perform, nor 
blaming it for what is the result of the misuse or 
neglect of it by the spirit. 



" ifoW TO BE OF ONE ACCORD." 

A SURE way not to attain to that accord is to in- 
sist on agreement upon many points ; and this might 
lead us to guess both why we are not of one accord, 
and to see how accord might be attainable. 
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The literal translation of the passage which suggests 
the title, does more than suggest the answer. (PhiL 
ii. 2.) The means of attaining " accord " which he 
suggests is " giving thought to the one thinly ^ ^ which 
is translated " being of one mind,^^ whereas the one- 
ness is in reference not to the thought or mind, but 
to the subject to which it is to be applied, minding 
the one thing being the suggested root of concord. 

If we could agree as to the relation of God and 
man, it would tend more than anything else to one- 
ness with one another. Jesus is recorded to have 
prayed, "Holy Father! keep through Thine own 
name those whom Thou hast given Me, that they 
may be one, even as we are." 

Through the name of " Father*' the whole family 
are one, and when they have this relation implanted 
in their mind and fixed in their thought, the very 
root of accord is planted ; and though various 
branches may grow in diverse shapes, the tree will 
be one — one root bearing it, one sap pervading it, 
and the fruit will be accordingly. (GaL v. 22.) 

Thoughts habitually directed towards " this ona 
thing " should tend to that accord and oneness which 
will be the world's witness to Christianity. (John 
xvii. 11, 21.) There' would be as a voice behind 
us crying, "This is the way, walk ye in it." "Ye 
are brethren, why do ye wrong one to another? " 

Thus " brotherly love may continue," and a real 
accord be established, though on many subjects 
variety of opinions may continue ; as when a band of 
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musicians all tune to the one key-note given by the 
leader harmony is produced, though there be variety 
of instruments and of sounds, but the one thought 
pervades all — all are of one accord. 

There are several other plans by which it is sought 
to attain the desired accord — such as acts of uniformity, 
articles of religious faith, subscription to creeds, 
forms of worship — but it is only too evident that 
these, if they do not hinder, do not effect the 
purpose. 

There is a prevalent habit of wresting words out 
of their apparent meaning, or out of tile sense which 
they were intended to express, or using forms of 
words which the hearer takes (and is aware that 
he takes) in a different sense from the utterer. This 
last-mentioned abuse of the use of words leads to a 
kind of bargain between those who disagree, to call 
their " discord " " harmony," which misuse of words 
is, perhaps, meant in 2 Pet. ii. 3, ^^ feigned words,** 
which is rather ''plastic words,** expressions capable 
of being pressed into various shapes. But if the 
same piece of soft plastic wax was to be by you 
formed into a cube, and by me into a sphere, 
that does not make the forms accord with one 
another, though both of us may agree to call it 
" uniformity." 

As long as differences exist in the mental powers 
and in the temperaments of various people, so long 
will there be differences in the details of their religious 
views and beliefs, forms, and ceremonies ; but if they 
can '^d one essential point of agreement, such as the 
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Fatherhood of the Eternal, and make that their root 
of religion, their bond of love, then there is hope 
of accord among those that differ — differing as much 
as trumpet, flageolet, drum, and cymbal, yet, like 
these, each contributing to the general effect in 
harmony. 

It is by no means meant that the differences that 
may continue are unimportant, but that they should 
not hinder that accord which would show itself in all 
being gracious to each, and each to all, each seeking 
more his brother's weal than merely to deliver his 
own soul by performance of his duty. 

The recorded words of Jesus, " My Father and 
your Father, My God and your God," afford ample 
subject for such thoughts on God and man as, if 
followed up faithfully, must tend to make us " of one 
accord, of one mind." Then let us think of these 
things which the one thing suggests. The love of 
God which is in Christ. God's love to us reacting 
in oiir love to God and man. 

And will this make us all disagree no more ? Nay ! 
When the whole body is fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplies, " it 
edifies itself," not in sameness but in love, not in 
uniformity but in unity, every joint joins differently 
formed members together. Differences abound, but 
not divisions. As in the body, so in the community, 
where such joints prevail to unite together in love 
the differing members, feeling and showing that they 
are " members one of another," and Jiave need one of 
another. 
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Till love advances to such height and depth that 
the need of others' welfare is felt and declared, it is 
not yet the love of Christ. It is a love rather of the 
nature of duty than of pure unselfish desire for our 
brother's good. Such defective benevolence will not 
produce the requisite " joints " to attach the differing 
members to one another, and to cause all to work 
together in accord, as in a healthy man head and 
foot, eye and hand, heart and stomach, all having 
need of each and each of all, are one body. Less 
accord is simply not accord at all, and without accord 
is simply discord, which means no happiness. (1 Cor. 
xii. 4—27.) 



ON MIRACLES. 

The word means simply ** wonders.'* 

And it is generally used to express such wonderful 
deeds as seem to be beyond himian power. 

A " miracle " is always a " sign " of a power in him 
who performs it, not only greater than that of the 
beholders who wonder at it, but greater than they can 
conceive to be in any man unless by a peculiar gift 
for the occasion. 

Therefore, he who performs such actions gives a 
token that he is superior in knowledge and power, 
and is worthy of attention. 

But it is not and cannot be a token that whatever he 
teaches is worthy of being received as true, as indeed 
the Christian scriptures warn us. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) 
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The popular idea that miracles are a trustworthy 
sign of the divine mission and authority of him who 
works them is not merely giving them an undue 
character (supposing they are admitted to have been 
wrought), but the prevalence of this idea throws a 
darkening cloud over the character of Christ and of 
Christianity, as if a voucher was required for the 
establishing of the truth of the good message which 
Christ proclaimed. 

The more I am acquainted with the character of 
Jesus the Son of the Eternal, as shown in His 
recorded life, and with the character of the Father 
as revealed by Him, the more absolutely and really 
divine do they appear. The love of Christ constrains 
me (yet not putting outward constraint on my will) 
to acknowledge Him as the Son of the true God, and 
to acknowledge the Eternal as perfectly adorable ; 
and although I am more and more aware, at each step 
forward in the knowledge of God, how very small is 
the portion of His greatness and goodness which I 
have apprehended, yet what I have gathered from the 
mixed and broken details which have come down to 
us of Christ, and His revelation of His Father and 
ours, takes all my understanding and all my affections 
captive. I doubted while I could, and was afraid till 
I perceived how absurd it is to be afraid of a really 
great Being. And if I can lead even one to think 
fearlessly about God, as Jesus has revealed Him, 
I shall not have lived in vain. Perfect love casts out 
the fear that has power to torment, and he who with- 
out f earf ulness occupies himself with thoughts on God 
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and man will see that, now at least, man has no need 
of miracles to vouch for Jesus, and for His revelation 
of the goodwill of God to man : and as for the 
miracles themselves, if some who can see and feel the 
love of God have doubts about them, the truth can 
stand not the less firm in their estimation, the truth 
namely which pervades the principles of Christianity, 
and which declares itself with irresistible power in the 
expressions of that love which seeks the welfare of the 
most virulent or degraded enemy, and which shows 
itself in that self-sacrificing devotedness of purpose 
that will not be satisfied till the last enemy is 
reconciled, convinced of his errors, brought to hate 
his sins, and constrained by divine love to love the 
God of all patience and consolation. 

Every historical record and every accepted miracle, 
which has helped to declare or to illustrate the 
principle of Christian love as the all-conquering power, 
belongs as it were to the scaffolding by which the 
edifice of Christanity is built up. But once erected, 
the edifice does not stand upon the scaffolding, though 
it might not have been built without it, and it must 
be valued accordingly. Nevertheless it will be plain 
that the shaking or even the removal of any part of 
the scaffolding would not involve the smallest danger 
to the building, to the raising of which it has been 
useful. Thus also if doubts arise as to the genuine 
or authentic accounts of some of the recorded events 
or miracles, ^this cannot shake the faith which is 
built up on the principles of Christ. Belief of 
historical relations or of recorded miracles is the 
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act of our mind grasping that which seems to us 
worthy of trust ; but faith in God as revealed by 
Jesus is the power of self-asserting truth taking hold 
irresistibly of our mind and affections, leaving no 
room for questioning, when once we perceive the 
principle of all-conquering unconquerable love. The 
idea was well expressed by an unlearned but 
enlightened Christian thus — 



" It's not my grip of God, pur His grip op me. 



ft 



The man who could say this, if even he could be 
accounted " weak in the faith," should be " received " 
as a witness, ** but not to doubtful disputations," as 
to questioned records or questionable miracles. But 
the deepest acquaintance with Scripture history, with 
conviction of the historical truth of all that is recorded 
there,- will not avail to bring about the change from 
enmity to love, and from the mind that would rather 
be saved from punishment than from sin, to the in- 
most desire to be like Jesus, good, and doing good. 
To work this change there must be seen and felt the 
spirit which underlies Christanity, and the principle 
which pervades all divine action and teaching. 
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KNOWING AND DOING. 



IF YE KNOW THESE THINGS, HAPPY ARE YE IP YE 

DO THEM." 



The great peculiarity of the teaching of Christ is 
not only to make us know about God, and about 
goodness, but also to make us love God, and to cause 
us to like goodness, and do good heartily. 

Though outward force can not compel us, nor in 
that sense make us love or like anything, yet there is 
a force which can make us do so. 

It is not enough that we may become in a great 
degree " like gods, knovnng good and evil.*' 

We may have this knowledge and yet only think 
of goodness as a yoke or a bondage, and wish its rules 
were less strict. 

We may believe that there is one God the Maker 
of the universe and Giver of life, and thisi knowledge 
may only make us " believe and tremble." 

Yet to attain knowledge is in itself good. Though 
taken by itself it only pvffeth up like a vain bubble 
of froth; in the hands of love it furnishes the 
material with which love " huUdeth up a house " 
{edifieth) a mansion to be a secure and permanent 
dwelling. (1 Cor. viii. 1.) 
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The law which tells of goodness is not received as 
it must be to do its work in our religion, until it is 
not only in our minds, understood and acknowledged, 
but written in our hearts, approved, appreciated, loved ; 
and till this is so we may believe that there is a 
Lawgiver and may call Him " God^* but we cannot 
love Him while we dislike what He insists on in His 
law. (Jeremiah xxxi. 33 ; Hebrews viii. 10.) 

Pure and simple Christianity is different from all 
other religions, and from all deformed systems which 
have been grafted upon pure and simple Christianity ; 
and the essential difference lies in this, that the 
teaching of Christ declares to us not only that God 
is good, but that because He is God He must need be 
good, and that the joy of the Eternal God is in the 
welfare of His offspring. 

Then that the joy of " the perfect man " is in that 
same divine love which delights in goodness; that 
love which is the fulfilling of the law towards God 
and man ; that love which is shown in the joy with 
which Jesus endured the cross and despised the shame, 
when no less sacrifice would suffice to convince man 
of His love, and to win man to turn from the wrong 
to the right way. 

The joy of the perfect man, in short, is being good 
and doing good, and He who perfectly enjoyed that joy 
would have us partakers of His joy, the only unfailing 
satisfaction which one or all of God's offspring can 
enjoy. (John xvii. 13.) 
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PAST AND FUTURE SINS. 

If I desire more earnestly to be kept from sinning 
in future than to be delivered from suffering for past 
sins, it is not that I feel the less shame and sorrow 
for my past sins, but that I have the greater, horror 
and dread of sinning in future^. 



DOUBT. 

If I am afraid to doubt, is it not plain * that I do 
doubt 1 



INSPIRATION AND INSPIRATION. 

There are two sorts of inspiration : the inspiration 
of a speaker or a writer, and the inspiration of a 
hearer or a reader. No utterance, however inspired 
by a holy spirit, can.frofit those who are not inspired, 
or under the influence of a holy spirit in hearing or 
reading. And no utterance in speaking or writing 
will be without profitable instruction of some sort 
to those wh0> hear and read under such influence. 
An Indian proverb says that different characters are 
like bees and flies» Bees find flowers, and get honey 
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even from poison plants ; flies seek corrupt sores, and 
draw and spread the corruption. Christianity tells 
us not only to " take heed what we hear," but that 
we should take heed " how we hear." 



PRIESTS. 

There are two kinds of priesthood, and only two, 
in Christianity. That of the great High Priest of 
our profession, and that of all Christians. (Hebrews 
iii. 1 ; 1 Peter ii. 5 — 9.) 



SACRIFICES. 

A SACRIFICE is something offered up : 

1 . To propitiate or to appease an enemy. 

2. To express gratitude for generosity or benevo- 
lence. 

, 3. To mark affection towards the beloved. 

Two very different feelings may either of them 
suggest the offering of thejirst kind. (1) The desire 
to reconcile the enemy and extinguish the enmity. 
(2) The desire to escape the vengeance of one of 
whom we are afraid. The one is offered in the spirit 
of love, the other in the spirit of fear. The one is 
peculiar to Christianity, the other is found in all 
other religions. 
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SUFFERING. 

There are two kinds of suffering — " loss " and 
^^pain." When suffering (of loss or of pain) is 
willingly endured or intentionally incurred, it may 
partake of the nature of sacrifice — ^in the belief that 
the suffering will be taken as an expiation of past 
offences which the offended would not freely forgive ; 
or with the purpose of showing oiu* love by benefiting 
or of pleasing another when our doing so involves, 
necessarily, the incurring of suffering. 

Though suffering is in itself an evil, yet it becomes 
admirable when willingly endured, where an act of 
duty or of love cannot be fulfilled without it. But to 
incur needless suffering merely in the idea that it is a 
virtue, or in hope that it will be pleasing to any one, 
or can render another favoiu-able, is a mistake or an 
insult to the character of him to whom such sacrifice 
is offered. 



WHAT CAN BE KNOWN. 

It may be asserted that whatever is, may be 
known. 

It is true that the mind of a man may be unable 
to receive the knowledge of certain things, from a 
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natural defect of the mind, or from defective cultiva- 
tion of the powers, but this is very different from the 
thing being unknowable. 

An Egyptian labourer living on the banks of the 
river Nile knows the river ; but not only is he igno- 
rant whence it comes and whither it goes, but if 
he ever thinks about these things, he probably merely 
supposes some beginning of the stream from an in- 
exhaustible source, and its conclusion in a bottomless 
gulf which never can be filled up. If a philosopher 
were to assure him that the gulf into which the river 
flows supplied constantly the source out of which it 
runs, he would probably apply his little power of 
observation and reflection to convince himself that he 
knew better than to believe any one who said that 
the water which ran down to the low place would go 
up to the high place, and all attempts to explain the 
eternal circulation of the waters running down the 
river to the sea, and coursing up the skies in vapours 
and clouds to All the springs in the mountains, would 
fail to find an entrance into his mind, and the know* 
ledge of whence ? and whither ? would seem to him as 
much beyond man's attainment as the knowledge of 
a beginning or an end of all things appears to minds 
at the highest degree of cultivation hitherto attained. 
But we have no right to say even this is in its nature 
unknowable. 
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LAW AND TRUTH. 

All law implies an advantage in obeying, or a 
reward for obedience ; or else a loss in disobeying, 
or a penalty for disobedience. 

A law which implied neither good by obedience, 
nor evil by disobedience, would, in fact, be no law. 
Its voice would say, " Keep the law or not, it makes 
no difference." 

So where a lawgiver says, **J9o this ^^ or " TIiou 
ahalt not do that" it is implied, "You will find 
advantage by obedience, or suffer by disobedience." 

A son could have neither love nor respect for a 
father who commanded him to do, or not to do, some- 
thing, if he believed that the father knew all the 
time that the thing commanded would not be 
beneficial, nor the thing forbidden hurtful in its 
conflequences. 

Laws may be of three sorts : 

1. A law which declares a truth. The force of 
such law does not depend on the lawgiver, as truth 
does not depend on the utterer of what is true. 

2. An arbitrary law which depends on the will of 
the lawmaker, and which would not be law unless 
by that will. Such law may be just and useful when 
the lawmaker is good. 

3. A capricious law, which is an arbitrary law 
made at the mere will of a lawmaker without 
reference to right or justice. 
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EYIDEXCE OF TRXTTH. 

Thekb are two kinds of evidence on which we maj 
reasonably accept that which claims to be true : 

1. The evidence that is in the thing affirmed. 
This is internal evidence, and requires no proctf from 
any Toncher or anthoritv. (It is especiallj moral 
evidence.) 

2. There is the evidence of credible and competent 
witnesses. (This is historical evidence.) 

In the first case we perceive the evidence in the 
thing itself, and we believe ii directly. 

In the second case we indirectly believe it, because 
we believe the witness is worthv of our belief. 

The Jirsi kind of evidence is always the most 
simple and most sore when it is to be had. 

But in verv manv cases the second is the best we 

m m 

can procure, and with due care and circumspectian it 
may be practically sufficient. 

Law and Tmih are brought together in one view 
by the words " Thy Law is TRrxH." 

For €k)d is not in this case a lawmaksr, as many 
suppose. 

Men make laws; Crod ffivt* the law, which is 

TRUTH. 

A made law was no law till it was made. The 
Truth was alwavs true. 

A law that is made can be unmade bv the law- 
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The truth cannot be made untrue. 

God's law is as if there were two ways through a 
deep quagmire, one safe and firm, the other full of 
inevitable pits. 

And a benevolent lawgiver stood there to say, 
" This is the way, walk ye in it, and be safe." 

" But that is not the way, walk ye in it and you 
will come to grief." 

Because the lawgiver is benevolent, and cannot 
lie, he gives this law. It is the Truth. 

He cannot make it otherwise, nor make it so. 

The Wrong way is truly wrong. 

The right way is truly right. 

And by the giving of the law by the lawgiver, is 
the knowledge of this truth given. 

So he whose law is the truth cannot be an arbitrary 
much less a capricious lawgiver. 

Overlooking this fact, it is imagined by some 
persons that a good and mighty God could have 
made an easier code of law; so that breaking His 
laws should not incur such severe penalties, nor such 
strict observance of them be required in order to 
.attain ultimate full happiness. 

No one can be perfectly happy while he dislikes the 
law which he has to obey. 

It is equally true that if any one likes to obey a 
guidance .which is wrong, he will never thus attain 
to the satisfaction of his heart's desire. 

Therefore in order to the possibility of attaining 
to real satisfaction of the heart's desire we must, of 
necessity, not only be under a law which we like, but 
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must like the law which we are under. And this 
law must be the truth. 

Then we shall like the giver of that law of troth, 
for it will be also to ns the law of liberty. (Psalm 
cxix. 44, 45.) 

Without being selfish a man may like that which 
he sees is for his good. And the more unselfish is 
his idea of that good, the more will he like and in his 
heart approve whatever tends to it. 

That law which he feared while it was only kept 
in his mind, now as it is written in his heart, he loves ; 
he is reconciled to the lawgiver whom he dreaded, 
and whose strictness he disliked, even to the degree 
of enmity. 

He who in any real understanding of it receives 
the good message, written in the life and sealed with 
the death of Jesus — will perceive that without being 
brought to love the law which is truth, and therefore 
the lawgiver who is true, no way could be found 
or made by which ultimate satisfaction could be 
reached. 



WHY IS MAN SURE TO SIN! 

Man is an intelligent intellectual being ; that is, 
he is capable of knowing, thinking, and reasoning, 
as well as perceiving. 

From the first he must be ignorant, or be caused 
to know by some power not in himself, or must 
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acquire knowledge by the use of capability in 
himself. 

Man's origin is from God, his destination is to be 
with God, as a son with the Father. And from his 
origin, and for his destination he has divine capa- 
bility to choose at his will, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of good and evil. 

In this life and in this world he has a school in 
which, by reason of the use of his senses, the 
observation of all things, and the experience of events, 
he may attain to the knowledge of good and evil, 
and to the wisdom to choose what is really good, and 
so become capable of enjoying the inheritance for 
which he is destined. 

Because God is a good Father, He will not deprive 
man of his place, as a son in the destined inheritance, 
by forcibly withholding him from freely choosing as 
he will, and man is left free to elect his work and 
way, which is sure not to be the right and wise 
choice till he has learnt to discern good and evil. 

Therefore thei'e is in the lifetime of each a period 
of education (longer or shorter as it is carelessly, or 
diligently and wisely, used), in which the ignorant has 
to learn by more or less bitter experience the nieaning 
of " evU" and by more or less better experience the 
meaning of " good " ; and thus to get wisdom to 
appreciate and choose the good and avoid the evil. 

In this period of education (as in all real educa- 
tion) the disciple must learn ; he cannot otherwise 
be effectually toAight even by the most divine teach- 
ing ; and while he will not apply his ioind to learning 
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and his heart to wisdom, he will be losing his time^ 
will increase his trouble, and multiply his difficulties 
to any degree, and make his passage through his 
educational period needlessly and indefinitely long and 
painful, till he finds that perseverance in the tvrang 
ways is evil and bitter, and that he is a fool to 
follow them (see Jeremiah ii. 19). 

This mortal life is a season not of probcUion hut of 
edv^ation. We are not placed in this position to see 
if in oiu* untaught and inexperienced condition we 
will choose wisely and act rightly ;. but that with 
our capability we may attain to knowledge and 
wisdom and goodness under the guidance afforded 
us (see Hebrews v. 14). 

But we are as sure to err (that is to sin) as the 
child who does not know its way is sure to wander 
astray in a wood with many paths ; and the bitter 
fruits of evil are sure to be tasted by every one of 
God's offspring who begins to have a separate 
existence. 

What then is the use of looking into the matter 
at all? 

As we cannot become wise men of full age without 
passing through a childhood in which ignorance is 
sure to err, though not compelled to do so ; in like 
manner we cannot arrive at perfection without 
beginning in imperfection. 

It cannot be too constantly impressed upon our 
mind that if we were made, by the act of a power 
not in us, to know all without learning by the use 
of our capability and the observation of our sur- 
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roundings, we should not be even on the way to the 
higher destination which is set before us ; we should 
be kept in the right way, not as reasonable beings, 
by our rightly educated choice ; but as the horse is 
guided by bit and bridle, and can never be like his 
master. 

It may here be remarked that as a child, though it 
has inborn capability to learn, and necessarily often 
suffers by the mistakes it makes in its ignorance, yet 
is not blamed for its errors until it has opportunity 
to learn, and by reason of use to have its senses 
exercised to discern good and evil. 

So we are all subject to be judged, and so do we 
incur blame only when after we oicght to know better 
we go wrong. 

And the use of considering these things is not 
that we can* by any means avoid original ignorance 
or know good and evil till we learn ; but the real 
use is that we may see the necessity of getting rid 
of our ignorance as soon as we can, and may feel the 
goodness of that purpose which, having made us 
capable of learning, has placed us in a school where 
we may become wise by giving heed to all around 
us and all within us which teaches those who will 
learn to know their true God and to know 
themselves. 

We need never be afraid to push our acquaintance 
with the Creator of the worlds and the Father of 
all divine life too far, nor our acquaintance with 
ourselves as His offspring. The more we are aware 
of real greatness the more certain we shall be that 
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real goodness must belong to it ; and tlie more we 
are impressed with the sense of being children of 
God, as His offspring, the more we shall be ashamed 
to remain in ignorance or to continue in sin. 

And as regards the question we have been con- 
sidering, we may see more and more clearly that great 
goodness could neither make it necessary for man to 
sin, nor make it impossible for him to sin ; but would 
have us begin our life bom free to choose and with 
capability to choose, and then to be educated into 
knowledge, to discern good and evil, and into wisdom 
to choose the real good — ^bom God's offspring, bom 
again into a fuller life of the glorious liberty of His 
sons. This glorious liberty (Romans viii. 21) is the 
theme of the teaching, and the object and end of the 
life and work, of Jesus ; He came " to save ns—^rqm 
ov/r sins " to redeem us from bondage to sin^ 

It would at first seem almost self-contradicting 
that God should not make it impossible for man to 
sin, and yet that the most divine act should be 
to save men from their sins, to bless them, as only 
they can be really blest, "6y tumdhg men every &m 
from his iniquities.** 

The apparent contradiction vanishes when we 
observe the difference between an outward constrain- 
ing force and an inward constraining love. The one 
is bondage even if it keeps us in the right way, the 
other is freedom guiding us by counsel which we are 
at liberty to follow or not, as we may prefer. 

The one takes away the privilege of self-control, 
right or wrong. The other perfects the privilege by 
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the addition of the knowledge of truth, and such 
true wisdom as when acquired by the teaching given 
to us in the school of life, will at last make us as 
stMre not to sin ; though no outward force compels us to 
obey, as we were sure in our ignorance to sin, though 
compelled by no outward force making it necessary 
that we should do so. 

The change can only be caused by our coming to 
the knowledge of the true God, which is fully brought 
before us in the life and teaching of Jesus — the 
Teacher of divine truth, and Example of divine holi- 
ness — The Son of God Himself, and awakener of real 
active life in all the sons of God. Thus it happens 
that although we are born ignorant, and therefore 
sure to err, and to bring on ourselves the conse- 
quences of our ignorant errors, yet we are not born 
wicked to be punished by God for being what He 
made us. We are not blamed till we might know 
and do what is right and good — as it is told us. 
Before the law was made known, sin was in the 
world (and necessarily the fruits of sin), but sin is 
not imputed where there is no law. 
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A DIFFERENCE THAT MIGHT BE 
OVERLOOKED, 

Theee may not, at first sight, seem to be a difEeiv 
ence between the faith that believes that my God is 
Creator of all creation and Source of all life, and 
the faith that believes in the Creator of all creation 
and the Source of all life as my God. 

But it is really a very different thing to take for 
my God that which may happen to be worshipped aa 
God by the family or nation to which I belong, or 
whatsoever I may make the object of my worship, 
and then attribute to this (because I take it for 
my God) the creation of the universe and the gift of 
all life ; a very different thing, I say, from accepting, 
as my God, to adore and worship, the real Creator 
and Source of life. 

The merest idolater or worshipper of the most 
fanciful creation of his own mind may attribute to 
his God the divine power of creating the universe 
and giving of life. He will find in the end that he 
is sadly mistaken, his whole life will be a mistake 
while he so deceives himself. But happy is he whose 
God is the Lord, the Eternal, who made the heavens 
and the earth, who keepeth truth for ever. 
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GODS AND RELIGIONS. 



*• Every nation made cods of their own."— 2 Kings xvii. 29. 
** Happy that people whose God is the Eternal who made 
the heavens, the earth, and the sea, and all that is in them." 
—Psalm cxliv. 16 ; cxlvL 5, 6. 

That T^hich we call by the name of ** God " may 
not be really OUB God. 

That is truly "owr god" which has a kingdom 

within us, the love of which influences our course 

in life, whether that be the greatest and best of 

. Brings or the most unworthy thing that our heart 

can desire. 

Every am has a god. The covetous man is an 
idolater. Gluttons and worldly men worship their 
gods. 

The system of worship wbich we profess and the 
forms we follow may not really be those of owr 
religion. 

That is truly our religion which is the devotion of 
our life, spirit, soul, and body to that which is 
our God, 

So every one has a religion by which he worships 
his chosen god. 

Our religion will manifest the character which we 
assign to our God, and this character will imprint 
itself on our life. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance that we 

E 
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should choose what we worship as our God with a 
wise choice. 

We cannot, indeed, choose who shall be our 
Creator or our Father. But we can, and do often, 
take for our god that which is neither Creator nor 
Father, but something that attracts our desire, some 
idol of our senses, or of our fancy, or of our fear. 

If we were forced to do service to the true and 
real God, that would not make Him really ov/r God. 
His kingdom would not be within us in our inmost 
heart. 

To have the right God for owr God two things are 
requisite as to our worship : — 

I. That we choose yVee^y. 

II. That we choose wisely. 

Overlooking either kind of choice will lead to con- 
fusion, superstition, or often to professed atheism or 
denial of having any religion. 

Sometimes our choice is an active one, when we 
consciously give a preference to something to which 
we devote our life and our energies, deliberately 
giving it the sovereign place in our mind and heart. 

But very often the choice is passive, when we let 
something take the sovereign place within us, whether 
that be a personal Being, or a material object, or an 
unreal idea. 

In every case, that which has power to rule within 
us is, for the time, our god, and our religion then is 
serving that god. 

While we profess to worship constantly the same 
God in all our outward forms and utterances, we may 
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really be continually changing our gods. Giving our 
inward devotion and real subjection of life either to 
that which, at the time, we consciously select as the 
object of our heart's desire, or to that which we suffer 
to usurp the sovereign power within us. 

To ^ our choice on that which cannot change, so 
that we may have within us " a kingdom that ca/rmot 
he moved J* we must be aware of an object for our 
choice that has power which we can thoroughly trust 
and goodness which we can thoroughly love. Both 
such as we can satisfactorily perceive and appreciate. 

Then we may have for cub God one whom we 
truly worship "with reverence and with a good 
reobsonahle grasp *^ which is essential to satisfactory 
faith, the faith which " holds fast " that which is 
good — having chosen freely and wisely. (Hebrews xii. 
28, translated, ** Gddly fem^ Eather, *' A good 
grasp or hold.*') 

Towards the consideration of this choice and faith 
it is our next care to proceed. 

GOODNESS. 

That Geeatness which includes Tower and Good- 
ness must be the character of whatever can have in 
us a kingdom that cannot be moved. 

Or, in other words, in order to choose " owr God " 
wisely we must be convinced of his power and his 
lovBy of his greatness and his goodness. 

€k)0DNESS is that quality which has regard to the 
welfare of that for which it is good. 

n 1 
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That only is goodness which is good for something. 
GrOOBNESS Can be a reality only where a good being 
has existence. A quality cannot be in existence 
without something that has that quality. 

Goodness, to be real, must be doing good. 

Therefore must have power to do good. 

So, without power goodness would be only impeiv 
fectly good for anything. 



POWEE, 



PowEE is that quality which has regard to doing 
that which has to be done. 

That which is powerful com do something. Power 
can only be a reality where that which has power 
exists. 

However great a powerful Being may be, if ther^ 
is something which his power cannot enable him to 
do, he is powerless as regards that thing. 

As goodness without power would be but imper- 
fect goodness, so power without goodness would be 
imperfect power. 

The power that made the universe and gave exist- 
ence to man, is the quality of a Being who could 
create and give life — ^for it is done. 

But though power could cause us to exist, and to 
have the faculty of choice and will, power cannot 
cause us to choose aright, unless our choice and 
our will be gained by a goodness such as we can 
understand and feel and value. 
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So the great powerful One cannot do the highest 
and most divine work unless goodness be joined to 
His power. And His very greatness is pledged to us, 
when we thus behold it, as the security of His goodness. 

Greatness in perfection implies goodness. 

Power in perfection implies love, 

God is powerful in the highest degree, because He 
is good. 

God is good in the highest degree, because He is 
powerful. 

When the good and the powerful one is our God, 
then our religion will be the worship of the true God 
in truth. 

The occasional forms and utterances of our pro- 
fessed religion may be variously adapted to declare 
our profession — ^but our real religion will be the life 
we live. 

Such is an • outline of the choice to which Chris- 
tianity leads us — the religion whose root and growth 
comes from the revelation of God, through the teach- 
ing of Jesus ; who not only tells us what is good, but 
brings us to see Him who is good, and to apprehend 
and admire real goodness, so that we are led rightly 
to use our freedom of will by choosing the right 
choice, as to our God. 
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THE EXERCISE OF RELIGION. 

Having consciously chosen for our God the most 
powerful and the best, we come to consider the 
exercise of that religion which will be the result of 
this choice. 

Let us not mistake, by taking what are commonly 
called ^^ religious exercises^' for the eocercise of owr 
religion. 

The real exercise of religion may be well compared 
to the exercise of military duty. 

It is not by the regular performance of the required 
military exercises that the loyal and true soldier is 
proved ; but by the exercise of the soldiership which 
pervades all his conduct and bearing, as well as his 
gallantry in the battlefield. The military exercises 
on parade and drill are only worth anything inas- 
much as they serve to attain to this. And so it is 
with those religious exercises which consist of regu- 
larly performed acts, the observance of rites and 
ceremonies and ordinances, and recurring forms in 
public or in private. 

These acts of worship may be reverently and 
strictly performed, and conscientiously observed as 
religums eocercises, and yet may not result in the 
more real exercise of religion. And unless they pro- 
ceed from a really devout principle, and result in an 
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habitual conduct and bearing in life, they are of very 
little value. 

Nevertheless, he who values these religious exer- 
cises as secondary in importance, when compared 
with the exercise of religion in the trial and cam- 
paign of life, will value religious exercises really 
much higher than any one does who, giving them an 
undue preference, considers them the exercise of 
religion. 

Ordinances, rites, ceremonies, and forms, as well as 
creeds, articles, and confessions of faith, will, of 
necessity, fall into their due places as we think rightly 
of God and man, for according to our inward thoughts 
will be those outward expressions. If right thoughts 
prevail within, the outward tokens will be used rea- 
sonably, reverently, and acceptably. If wrong thoughts 
occupy the heart, superstition and idolatry will give 
a character to the outward expression. 

The proverb says truly of man, "As he thinketh 
in his heart— so is he." 



CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 

As it is with Gods and Beligions, so it is with 
Christ and Christianity, 

The name ** Christ" is given to very different 
characters, according as men view the work of scd- 
vation, and the character of divine humanity in 
Christ, and in all the offspring of the divine Father. 
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And their Christianity will take its tone and com- 
plexion from their notion of Christ and of His pnrpose. 

An Apostle introdnces Christ to his hearers by 
saying : " Grod anointed {CkrisUd) Jesus of Nazareth 
with holy spirit and power." And again, " (xod hath 
made this Jesus both Lord and Christ {anointed).^* 
And His mission was declared to be, " To save people 
from their sins." 

Jesus is called in the Apostolic writings both " Thb 
Son of God," and " A Son of God " (this difference, 
though very important, is not observed in the Eng- 
lish translation). 

The words " The Son," imply complete superiority 
over all others in divine sonship. 

The words " A Sox," imply the reality of sonship 
in all the offspring of €rod. 

As " The /Sow," he is chief sjudi Lord of aU sons. 

As " A /Sow," he is brother and companion of all 
sons. 

As " The Son" he shows us what the Father is. 

As '' A SoUy' he shows us what all sons are to be 
like. 

And Jesus the anointed Son {The Christ), is sent 
as Mediatob in order that unready minds and un- 
friendly hearts might receive the promise of the 
eternal inheritance. Not as might be expected, that 
by Him, the Father, against whom we had offended, 
might be brought to give or to /orgive, but that the 
offending erring children might be led to receive the 
gift of eternal blessedness. (Hebrews ix. 15.) 

If the opposite notion were to get possession of the 
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mind the whole of the mortal life, teaching, deaths 
and present life of Jesus would seem to have an 
opposite character. Jesus would be represented as 
more accessible and kind than His Father and our 
Father, so that He would have a deeper claim and 
hold on our affection, and a higher place in our 
adoration than the Father. It would even seem as 
if the idea of the Son, in our religion and worship, 
might eclipse that of the Father, which would be a 
dishonouring of both the Father and the Son. 

And thence might arise a habit of appealing to 
the Father ybr Chrises sake, to be gracious to us ; as 
if it were thought requisite in order to obtain a 
favourable reception for the sons, who, having of- 
fended, repent and desire to return to their Father. 
As if the Father would not receive them because 
they were unworthy. 

Surely no one could understand Christ's own 
parable of the prodigal son, and imagine that the 
Father requires anything to make the repenting lost 
one more than welcome. Worthiness is neither 
supposed on the one side nor looked for on the 
other. 

He whose love never failed when his erring son 
was dead in sin, saw in the returning penitent, the 
fruit of that spirit, whereby, in his madness and 
misery, he was brought to himself. 

That spirit spoke to him of a Father who loved 
him, and against whom he had sinned, but no 
doubts of the Father's love or of a favourable 
reception occurred to his mind. ** / will a/rise cmd 
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go to my Father,** was the prompting of that love, 
the fruit of the divine Spirit, which was in him 
(Galatians iv. 3 — 6). He went straight to his 
Father, and found far more than in his deep sense of 
unworthiness he could have expected. 

And when a wanderer from the right way is thus 
brought to himself and brought to his Father to be 
received into the position of a son, from which he had 
fallen, will he not attribute his salvation to the 
mediation of that Mediator who was sent from the 
Father and by the Father to bring him home) 
(1 John iv. 14 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18.) 



THE MISSION OF CHRIST. 

Christ came forth from the Father, and came into 
the world, to reveal Him whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. (John xvi. 20.) 

Christ was seen by multitudes, to reveal Him whom 
no man hath seen nor can see. 

Christ was tempted like as we are, that He might 
reveal Him who cannot be tempted. 

Christ yielded up His own will, in revealing Him 
who worketh all things after the council of His own 
will. 

Christ died to reveal the immortal God. 

Thus Christ fulfils His divine mission. 
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JOSHUA AND PAUL. 

How divine conunands might be conveyed to human 
minds may be unknown to us ; but we may conceive 
an inward voice saying, "Go to such an idolatrous 
nation, and root out the idolatry." The same mes- 
sage given to Joshua and to Paul, meaning to the 
one "Slay," to the other "Save." The difference 
would not be in the message, but in the backward 
or advanced state of Joshua or Paul. 

Even to the same man the same message might, 
after an interval of some years, have quite a different 
meaning. Paul may be likened to a locomotive im- 
pelled by the same inward impulse, first towards 
Damascus and afterwards towards Rome, but with 
how different a guiding spirit — ^yet he was equally 
sincere in both instances. Sincerity does not acquit 
from blame where we might have known better, but 
it greatly modifies the blame. 

The endeavour to save others from evil of any 
kind may be often without apparent present benefit 
to the sufferer, but to the unselfish person who makes 
the effort it is never lost labour. 

The ready unselfishness which is prompt to make 
our life the means of good to others (by living or by 
dying in their service) is not to be attained by careful 
watching to abstain from care for oneself (which is 
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sore to induce too much thought about self), but by 
cultivating a kindly feeling and active care for others 
which will tend to smother the growth of selfish- 
ness as farmers like to abolish noxious weeds by a 
smothering crop of com. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF PARABLES AND 

SIMILES. 

The practical use of these as illustrations to give a 
clearer view of a matter, depends much on the honest 
desire of the hearer or reader to see the purpose in- 
tended, and to apply tne comparison as far as it is 
intended and no/arther. There is no case in which 
an unfair pushing of a comparison beyond the plain 
intention may not make it appear absurd. As, for 
instance, where the prophet compares God to a shadou),^ 
the perverse misapplication would be to represent it 
as calling God like a '' shadow that continueth not "; a 
shadowy God. 

A writer, thus perverting the use of Paley's illus- 
tration of his view of design in creation, by com- 
parison with a watch, speaks derisively of " Paley's 
watchmaking God I " 

It is hard to say whether we should most pity or 
blame this perverseness. 

* "A shadow from the heat." — Isaiah xxv. 4. 
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The use of illustrations or similes (as in parables) 
for proof is also a great mistake. The saying that 
'' ThA wicked ore like the trovMed sea whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt," illustrates, but does not prove, the 
unresting state of the wicked. The proof is to be 
found elsewhere. 



what almighty power caistnot do; 
what au^seeing knowledge cannot 
e:now. 

The habit of attributing to a Divine Being quali- 
ties which are unreasonable tends to several evils, 
which may render people either superstitious -or 
irreligious. 

Prominent among errors of this sort stand the 
vague ideas, often confidently asserted, and still 
more frequently held unconsciously, that God can 
do what is impossible, and can know that which is 
uncertain. 

It is true that an omniscient Being can know, con- 
cerning an uncertainty, that it is uncertain. But 
the next step is too seldom made by very many, 
who think themselves religious and reasonable. 

That step is, that if anything is known to be 
vmcertavn, its certainty cannot be known; for the 
simple reason that if it was known it wovZd not be 
uneertadn. 
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And a similar step is to be s^are that if a thing is 
impossible it cannot be done by any power whatever ; 
for if it can be done it is not impossible. 

On such truisms, or axioms, simple m they are, 
stand all foundations of sciences truly so-called. 

It may be asked. Can you mention anything 
absolutely impossible, or certainly uncertain) We 
will mention fwo. One of each sort, which have 
a special bearing upon the point intended to be 
brought forward. 

First, It is impossiMe to make an intelligent being 
free to choose, while it is at the same time by any 
means rendered absolutely certain how the choice 
shall be made. 

Secondly, It is certainly ^mcertain how such a 
choice will be made, while nothing controls that 
choice, or makes it certain. 

There are two cases in which an intelligent being 
may be so controlled that the choice must be certain. 
The first is bondage, the second is Jreedom. 

First, by a controlling power without. 

Secondly, by controlling power within. 

Firstly, when cmother, who has power to enforce it, 
decrees what shall be done. Then the controlled one 
has no real choice or will, nor any responsibility. 

Or, secondly, when a being is perfect in knowledge 
a/nd wisdom ; for such an one cannot make a choice 
other than the best. 

It would, therefore, be possible for a being, pos- 
sessed of perfect knowledge and wisdom, to know 
certainly what another being controlled in either of 
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these ways would choose, for the choice would be 
rendered certain. 

But if there are beings endued with intellect and 
reason, but who are as yet imperfect in knowledge 
and wisdom, and also^ree in the sense of not being 
under the constraint of any debree compelling their 
choice: the choice of such beings is necessarily 
uncertain. A very wise being might see a great 
probability, still there could be no absolute certainty 
where there is no competent acting control, without 
or within. And a perfectly wise being, knowing 
this v/ncertainty, could not know it to be certain. 

An evasive answer is sometimes attempted, which 
not unfrequently silences inquirers who can be so 
silenced. 

It is said that, even if God does know and foresee 
every future choice, word, and deed, yet God's fore- 
knowledge does not compel men to choose this or 
that. 

True, God's foreknowledge does not do this ; but 
the most perfect knowledge cannot know anything 
to be what it is not. It only tends to puzzle people 
with words when an attempt is made to persuade 
them that what is impossible can be done, or what is 
uncertain can be foreseen certainly ; though some 
devout persons really, think that they honour God 
by such fancies. 

Not only thoughtless and superstitious persons are 
often confused and misled, for want of being clear on 
these matters, but many who think freely and abhor 
superstition get into a perplexed way of considering 
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the order and state of the world (kosmos), because 
they fail to perceive what an Almighty power cannot 
do, and what an all-seeing knowledge cannot know ; 
failing, also, to perceive the opposite side, namely, 
what even the imperfect faculties of human nature 
can know and can do. 

" The superstition of onr earlier years, 
Even when its error to our mind appears, 
Much of its power in our heart retains : 
All are not freemen who revile their chains." 

Allegories and parables often serve to illustrate 
truths. 

I here ofEer the following parable bearing on the 
so-often mooted question, *'ffow com we cLCCOwntfor ths 
state of this world (kosmos) jf there is a benevolent amd 
mighty God ? " 

The answer to which is rendered perplexing by the 
want of perceiving what it is that Almighty power 
cannot do, and what it is that all-seeing knowledge 
cannot know ; and by the fancy that it is possible to 
make man free and responsible, and yet all his ways 
determined by superior power. 
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THE TWO PAINTERS. 

A PARABLE. 

• There were in a city two painters of high talent 
and taste. They had each ten sons. 

In the painting-room, or atydio, of the first he painted 
his beautiful pictures, attended upon by his sons, who, 
under his directions, prepared his canvas, strained and 
purified his oils, ground and mixed his colours, cleaned 
and repaired his brushes, and did all dexterously. 
But he himself alone, as master, painted the picture. 

Every one who was admitted to his studio admired 
it ; all was in perfect order, and the picture progressed 
under his hand to its completion. 

Each year he finished one, and at the end of ten 
years those who visited him beheld ten such pic- 
tures as the world had seldom seen, which graced 
his studio. 

" Yes," he proudly exclaimed, " they may well be 
admirable pictures. Every stroke of the drawing, 
every tint of the colouring, is my own work, the wit- 
ness of the master's skill and power ! Year by year 
you have seen the progress ; now my studio is filled 
to your admiration and to my own satisfaction." 

The other painter also began with his ten sons, 
and when visitors came to his studio, after seeing that 
of his rival, they saw in the first year ten lads, each 

p 
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with a canvas before him covered with an ill-drawn 
and worse-coloured attempt at copying the model 
picture which their father had set before them. 

All exclaimed, " How miserable ! How unlike the 
other studio, where nothing but perfect drawing and 
colouring was to be seen, and everything was in such 
order ! " 

The next year, and the following, things were not 
very different; and people were so disgusted and 
offended by the failures and imperfect work of the 
sons that they ceased to interest themselves in that 
studio, saying, ** How much better does the other 
painter arrange his matters. He makes his obedient 
sons of use to him, and gives them work to do which 
does not require a master* s hand or skill. All is as well 
regulated and as beautiful there as it is otherwise in 
this studio ; there the yearly-completed pictures are 
as perfect and faultless as these are faulty and 
imperfect/' 

However, at the end of ten years, some persons 
who were considered the best judges of pictures were 
invited by the first painter to view his pictures.. 

Having been shown all of them, and having been 
told that each of the ten sons had filled the place he 
was at the first found fit for, and that they had all 
been useful servants to the great master, the paintings 
were admired as they deserved, and the judges duly 
complimented the artist who had produced them. 

They then determined to go on to the other studio 
to see the difference. 

To their surprise they found there no daubs nor 
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ill-drawn and badly-coloured pictures. If there had 
been such, they were removed. 

But there were seen ten young men, each working 
at a picture of his own, and every picture a master- 
piece. 

When they expressed their admiration and as- 
tonishment, and declared that this studio was far 
more to be approved than the other, the painter 
addressed them thus : — 

" We have each succeeded in our pm^se. 

" His was to create ten wondrous and beauteous 
pictures. 

" My purpose was to form of my sons ten master- 
painters like myself. 

" To do this I knew that I must needs have patience, 
while they learnt by experience under my teaching 
both to draw and to paint. 

"Some years ago you viaited my studio ^ and I 
could see that you thought very little of it in com- 
parison with the other. My sons were the doers of 
what was done here, and badly it was then done ; 
but by reason of use they have had their senses 
exercised to distinguish good and bad methods, and 
have learnt that the principles which I taught them 
are really the principles of good painting. They did 
not see this at first, though I told them. They tried 
their own plans, and so produced the confused and 
imperfect daubs which you saw and justly dis- 
approved of. But these were all, as I foresaw, steps 
to improvement; I could have had a studio orna- 
mented with perfectly well-finished pictures if I had 

r2 
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chosen to be the doer of all that was done there ; 
but I preferred the years in which no one admired 
my studio, where all wondered at the display of bad 
drawing and painting which resulted from letting 
my uneducated sons be the doers of what was seen 
there. However, I am now satisfied after the toil 
•and vexations of a life. It is true my patience has 
often been tried by my sons — ^the slowness of one, 
the wilfulness of another, and every one spoiling 
more than one picture by careless or wilful departure 
from the right principles. Each fault of theirs was 
a grief to me, but I bore it. 

" But now, at last, when I plook at my sons and 
see them in the position I desired them to attain to 
— every one of them a true painter like his father — 
may I not well be satisfied 1 " 

" Yes," replied the chief among the judges of paint- 
ing ; " it is indeed imineasurably higher and better 
to have formed of your sons ten master-painters, than 
to have painted any number of Tnaster-pieces, though 
they are also truly grand. 

" And his poor sons, whom he mad0 so useful in 
simple obedience to his orders, are left just what they 
were, not in the least like their father and master. 
He must be sorely dissatisfied when he looks from 
his perfect but dead creation of pictures to his living 
but v/nimproved sons. 

" But tell us, how did it occur to you to think of 
this tedious plan, which required such patience and 
perseverance ? How were you ever able to go through 
those long years, when the other studio was so admired 
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and yours so despised and looked upon as unworthy 
of being the studio of a great master 1 I have heard 
it said — nay, I have myself said it — ^that the master 
of that studio cannot be a great and wise man — the 
condition of the studio shows it." 

The painter replied : " I had confidence in my plan 
being good, and I had patience to wait for my satis- 
faction, and to bear with the disparaging remarks and 
the contempt of the world, because I took for my pat- 
tern and example the highest of all. Some people think 
that this world (kosmos), which I compare to a sttuiio, 
cannot be under a great and wise Master, because so 
many things are ill- done in it * Whereas,' say they, 
' a great and wise master would not do things ill, nor 
cause them to be ill-done.' 

"If all the things that happen were done or 
ordered by Him, then it would be as with the paint- 
ings in that studio where all is done by the master 
himself. They would be all well done, and the world 
and all things and events in it would be like a suc- 
cession of beautiful and perfect pictures, and if that 
was the purpose of the Creator and Giver of life, 
His purpose would thus be attained. 

" But if His purpose is, not only to have things 
which are crea^Zd therefore i;rishable, perf^t 
in their temporary existence, and events that are 
passing excellent as they pass away — but rather to 
have children, His offspring, capable of divine action, 
and enjoyment, and life, as the divine Father and' 
Master acts, and enjoys, and lives; capable, like 
Him, of choosing the good and rejecting the evil, so 
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that their excellence, though derived from Him, ahovld 
he really thevr otrni, and their affection to Him volun- 
tary : thus He sets them to acquire knowledge, and 
wisdom, and experience. He knows that in the pro- 
cess of this education they will assuredly do much 
that will be very ill-done, which ill-doing we call 
* evU ' (for evil is not a material thing that exists, 
but it consists of the wrong use of good things) ; He, 
the Father and Master, will not interfere to do 
things right which He has given them power to do 
as they will, and which, in their ignorance, they are 
daily doing badly ; for His purpose is higher than 
to have things well done as they pass. It is to have 
people so improved by His teaching and their ex- 
periences, that they will use the divine capability, given 
to them as His offspring, to choose and to act rightly, 
even as He Himself does. So I learned not to inter- 
fere with my pencil or my brush to make my pupils' 
pictures good ; but I let their mistakes deform my 
studio, till by experience they learned to discern good 
and evil, and to perceive the truth and excellence 
of my rules, as well as the necessity of due prepara- 
tion, both of themselves by practice, and of their 
materials. 

" They do not now make light of the master's pre- 
cepts. They see more and more, as they advance, 
the truth of his words, and the kindly reason of his 
strictness. They at last understand, what they would 
never have understood otherwise, why I suffered so 
much bad work to deform my stvdio during their 
education. 
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" And now that they, each one, have the glory of 
being real painters, they all unite in saying and in 
showing that they are my making, and that any 
perfection in their work is owing to my method and 
teaching. Thus their perfection is to my glory, more 
than any number of inanimate pictures; even as a 
host of ultimately perfected ^offspring* is to God's 
glory more than countless worlds of mere creation, 
peopled with mere creatures, obeying the will of their 
Maker because they must, and not because they de- 
light to do so, nor because they partake of their 
Maker's joy and satisfaction. 

" He, who /rom the beginning^ knew what * the end ' 
was to be, kept that end in view, and therefore per- 
mitted His offspring to do their ignorant will, while 
they were ignorant, in order that their own errors 
and faults might reprove and correct them,^ and 
that their improvement might be the result of a 
change within them, and not of a compelling force or 
influence from without. 

" I took my lesson from that teaching and example,^ 
and, as you see, it has not disappointed me in the 
result. Every mistake, every wrong-drawn line, 
every ill-chosen daub of colour, whether done care- 
lessly, or wilfully, against the principles I had shown 
them, brought its rebuke, and thus at length its cor 
rection, and improved the work by convincing the 
mind ; so that even the most vexatious blunders and 
most perverse faults helped to that cure of their own 

^ Isaiah xlvi. 9, 10. ^ Jeremiah ii. 19. 

8 Ephesians v. 1, ^* followers t imitators,** 
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evil, which could never have been attained if the 
faults had never been brought to light ; nor as long 
as the source of the faults remained in the performers, 
unsuspected by them because undeveloped. 

" Thus, sirs, you see where I learned my plan ; and 
you may judge both how it succeeded with me, and 
how the same principle must succeed in ultimate 
success and satisfaction, whenever it has a full and 
fair trial." 



SELF; 

OR, THE THREE NATURES IN MAN. 

Whatever is quoted or referred to in these pages^ 
from the Bible, is quoted or referred to as having in 
it8e7f eYidence of truth, or of true principle, and so 
requiring no voucher for its authority. What is 
divine is surely able to plead for itself ; so without 
going into the question of inspirationy the Bible may 
be used as a source of information and suggestion, 
commending itself to the heart and reason. 

When Jesus was asked by what cmthority He spoke. 
He disdained to give any voucher ; as if He would 
imply, " Truth is able to prove its own genuineness 
and power ; it needs no other authorisation." 

It is degrading the highest truth to bring it down 
to the level of teaching that requires evidence to 
prove its authority, although this also may be true. 
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■ 

EevelcUian is the removing whatever hinders us from 
seeing the truth as it is. Other teaching requires 
us to apply evidence to prove facts, or to support 
authority. It is no degradation to the latter to exalt 
the former. 

The true meaning of " revealed" is seen in Matt. 
X, 25. " There is nothing ^covered that shall not be 
revealed" (properly, uncovered and opened to view, 
— not merely told with authority and vouchers). 

SELF. 

To deny your self is held to be the test of true 
discipleship in almost every religious system. 

A puzzling question hence arises in earnest minds, 
which are led to ask, "What is the self that I 
should deny? I am called on to prefer self-denial 
to the pleasing of self. What does this preference 
mean, if it is not that I must take greater pleasure 
in denying myself than in pleasing myself 1 

" Is there then more tka/n one self, so that self can 
have joy, not only when self is denied, but even in 
the very denial of self 1 " 

It may seem strange to answer " Yea " to this 
question. Yet it is the only conceivable rational 
answer. 

Every one who has experienced the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the selfish indulgence of self, and the satisf ac- 
toriness of the wnselfish denial of self, has felt that 
there is more than oTie self. To feel this is better 
than merely to understand it ; but it will be much 
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more satisfactorily felt wlien it is also understood ; 
as it may be if we will follow up the teaching on the 
subject in the Christian Scriptures, as it is endea- 
voured here to do. 

There is a selfish self-denial, when we choose to 
suffer in order to gain for ourself some future good, 
or to expiate some past offence for which we are 
afraid of suffering. 



THREE NATURES IN MAN. 

The New Testament writings speak of three 
natures in man, — " Spirit,^* " Sovl,*' and " Body,*' 
(1 Thess. V. 23.) 

A " Spirit,^ ^ — offspring of the Father of spirits. 
(Heb. xii. 9.) 

A " Sovl** This name is misapprehended and mis- 
used, as if it meant " the immortal spirit" The word 
is constantly used by speakers and writers as if it 
was the same as " spirit,^' 

In English there is no word derived from " sovX,** 
as spiritual is from spirit, and " bodily " and "JlesMy " 
from body and from flesh. So we must use an ex- 
pression suited to convey the idea of "that which 
belongs to this souir And to do this we must first 
see what ** souV^ is. 

The Greek word " Bsuchee " (or Psyche) for " soul," 
far from being the immortal spirit, is the mortal 
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life, and is always used in that sense in Scripture, 
except in such places as where we say " every sotU" 
meaning " every man " (Acts vii. 14). 

The life which Jesus laid down, the life which 
we are taught to be ready to lay down, is this 
Psuchee, " sovl,'* The life which, when misspent, is 
so much lifetime lost, is this " soiU" 

So " Fstichee,'* or soul, really means " mortal life " ; * 
and that which belongs to this soul (as there is no 
word for it like " sotUish ") we must express by saying, 
" that which belongs to this mortal life.'* 

There is a very misleading translation in Paul's 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where the man who 
chooses to belong to this mortal life, is called " the 
natural man," and where the body suited to this 
mortal life is called " the natural body." In neither 
place is there anything about " natural.' ' If there 
must be one word used, it.must be " soulish" made for 
the occasion. (1 Cor. ii. 14 ; xv. 44.) 

The word used for the " life of God," and of the 
offspring of God, is quite different (" Zoee "), and has 
no connexion with mortality. 

So usual is the misuse of the word "»ot^," that to 
avoid being misunderstood, even after explanation, 
" mjortcd life " will be used instead, as expressing 
" Psuchee:' 

" Body,'^ as contrasted with spirit and soul, means 
generally the flesldy body, called also " tJie fiesh^ 
But " hody " does not always mean a ^'^ fleshly body," 

^ See note at end as to the meaning and use of the word. 
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for Paul writes, " There is a body for this mortal life 
{natv/rcd body), and there is a spiritual body." 

First, there is in man, as he exists in this world, or 
in this state of things here, a created body, of earthy 
material, which has a low, sensitive, nervous life, like 
the plants and the lower animals. 

Secondly, there is a bestowed life, with intellectual 
.and reasoning faculty, a mortal life suited .to the 
mortal body. 

Thirdly, there is a spirit, a spiritual body, with its 
own life. 

The first mentioned man is of the earth, earthy,— a 
temporary body, for a passing purpose. This body has 
a life, like that of the living plants and animals, liable 
to dissolution. (2 Cor. v. 1.) 

The created and mortal man has an additional 
nature, added to this vegeto-animal life, with a higher 
quality, which we call " intellect " or " reason" It 
includes ability to receive consciously impressions of 
things and events, to form ideas of them, and to con- 
sider and judge of them ; also power to rule over the 
animal body of flesh, and to make it subservient to 
its will, so that the life thus controlled is no longer 
that of a mere brute. 

So far man is a creat^[^e, made by one able to make, 
and endowed with intelligence and reason, by one 
able so to endow. A natural body with an intellec- 
tual nature, and considerable power — ^but by no means 
like his Creator. 

Then comes the third nature. The real permanent 
self. 
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That which is created, made of earthy material, and 
given a life and qualities suited to a mortal body, 
may be dissolved, and, with its powers, may cease to 
be in its individuality. 

But as there is a mortal body, so there is also a 
" spiritual hodyP 

The human life of the mortal body is the mortal 
life (Fsuchee) of which we have spoken. The life 
of the spiritual body is different (Zoee). The one is 
the sort of life which Jesus laid down when He died. 
The other is the life which continued unbroken though 
He died. 

The one is a life given by the Creator to His crea- 
ture. The other is a life inherited by the offspring 
from the Father. 

The first mam,, with body and life (both mortal), is 
of the earth, earthy, — capable of earthly knowledge 
and worldly wisdom — capable of using reason and 
exercising will — sensitive to pleasure and to pain 
both of body and mind. 

The second mmi is not of the earth, earthy ; but is 
from heaven — ^the offspring of God, 

We have spoken of a life of which man is partaker 
with the plants and animals : this is the lowest kind 
of life. It shows itself by actions which, however 
wnconsciously, seek the welfare of the living thing* 
The capability of thus acting belongs essentially to 
this sort of life. Every plant seeks its fit nourish- 
ment, and absorbs it, separates the portion suited to 
its wants, and rejects or gets rid of the residue ; we 
observe plants stretching their roots towards the mois- 
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tiire which they need, and their branches towards the 
light which seems to delight them, as if they knew what 
to do. Some observers have even supposed that they 
have a kind of knowledge ; and assuredly a knowledge 
which is able to cause these things must be somewhere. 

The bodies of animals, man included, are sustained 
much in the same way as the plants. But they have 
a higher quality of life, though the life of plants 
seems to include a more unerring instinct in the 
exercise of its limited powers. 

The very lowest animalB are such in virtue of this 
higher quality of life ; and when we come to the 
highest animals below man, we see a considerable 
capacity for being taught, but no capability of that 
conscious exercise of reason, which must precede the 
voluntary act of lea/rning. Like the mere vegetable 
they are acted upon by influences exterior to them- 
selves. They have intelligence, often in a high 
degree, but not intellect. 

It is remarkable that those possessing the highest 
intelligence have by no means the most certain 
instincts, and that domestication or training always 
tends to dull their instincts, and makes them more 
dependent upon the master-mind of man, while they 
generally become much attached to those under whose 
influence they are brought. (Perhaps this occurs in 
the animal part of man also.) 

There is a much more thorough difference between 
the intellectual life of the mortal man and the highest 
life of the lower animals, than between the highest 
mere animal life and that of the plants. 
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The intellectual life, possessing the faculties of 
reasoning consciously, learning voluntarily, and ac- 
quiring and accumulating knowledge, belongs to a 
higher race of beings than the mere animals. The 
most sagacious of these never invent anything. 
(Psalm xxxii. 9.) 

There is a great gulf between the most intelligent 
mere animal and the intellectual, consciously-reason- 
ing man ; but there is a still greater gulf between 
the intellectual man, who lives for this mortal life as 
his real life, and the s'pirit man ; that is, between the 
highest creatwre of God, and the offspring of God. 

As the mere brute, with its highest intelligence, 
cannot receive things of intellect or of intellectual 
life, so the man who lives only the rational and in- 
tellectual life of this world, making the enjoyments 
of the flesh and of the mind his object in life,^ though 
he is high above the lower beings who only live for 
the flesh, yet he cannot receive the things of the 
Spirit of God,2 ^j^y more than the flesh can comprehend 
or appreciate the beauty and pleasure of refined in- 
tellectual life. To the man of this mortal life the 
beauty and the joys of the divine life are foolishness, 
— as little admirable to him as pearls to swine. He 
cannot know that beauty and joy because they are 
spiritually discerned.^ 

If man's self consisted only of a mortal body, with 
a life and capability such as belong to this mortal 
state, then he could not be blamed for living to fulfil 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind. These, if 

^ Ephesians ii. 3. * 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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left to themselves, can only act up to their own 
character and nature. 

The carnal or fleshly nature, if it gets what satisfies 
its fleshly wants, is easily contented. But in man 
this is joined with the superior life of reason and in- 
tellect, which life cannot be thus satisfied. It is 
capable of imagining hijgher satisfaction than it can 
reach. This mortal human life (jPsuchee) enables a 
man to pictiu*e to himself satisfaction in possessing 
wealth, fame, and other desirable things ; he can also 
plan and propose to himself means of attaining those 
things from which he expects satisfaction. And as 
the man given up to the brutish gratification of the 
appetites has a kind of low satisfaction in sensuality, 
so the man of this mortal intellectual life finds for a 
season a pleasure in controlling the desires of the 
fleshly nature, and keeping them within reasonable 
bounds, while his mind soars above gross excess of 
indulgence, and seeks its satisfaction in higher tilings 
than these. He feels confident that real satisfaction 
is somehow to be had, but the most successful men 
of this world and its life fail not only to attain to 
real permanent satisfaction, but they do not> with all ' 
their wisdom, perceive what it is that is wanting to 
their real satisfaction. 

If the man of flesh and of intellect were the whole 
man, a very miserable creature he would be ; endowed 
with a nature superior to the brute, only to enable 
him to apprehend and long for a possible satisfaction 
— ^which, though reasonably seen to be possible in 
itself, would be actually impossible for him to attain. 
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But man is not left in so incomplete a state. 

As there is a mortal body with a mortal intellec- 
tual life {Psuchee) so there is a spiritual body with its 
spiritual life {Zoee) — a body with its life, or a life 
with its body, from God direct. As a lamp is lighted 
from a flame, and has thus the nature of its source 
of life, so this spiritual man has his whole being from 
the source of all life and existence, and as a spii'it, 
he partakes of the nature of the Father of Spirits. 

Inasmuch as each individual spirit-man does not 
fill all space, each must have hounds, which implies 
form or shape ; and a being which has form or shape 
is a body, though it may not be of earthy material, 
nor be perceptible to the senses of the mortal body. 

In what way the mortal body with its mortal life 
is united to the spiritual body with its spiritual life, 
or what the spiritual body may consist of, whether it 
has any resemblance to the mortal body, or whether 
it is always invisible to mortal eyes, or occasionally 
visible, are interesting questions, not as yet satisfac- 
torily solved, and do not directly afEect the matter 
under consideration. 

The life we have as spirits is " spiritual life.' 
Now life is not a material substance, but a quality 
of some substantial thing. Where there is life 
there must be something living, and that existing 
material substance or being is what we call " a 
spiritual body" — when the life is spirit life, and the 
body is one suited to that life. Such a living bodily- 
existing Being is the " spiritual man," and, with the 
intellectual mortal life united to the body of flesh, 

G 
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completes the human Being called "man," endowed 
with power to transmit to his offspring not only the 
bodily frame with its nature, tut also both of the 
lives which he lives — the mortal life (Psuckee) and 
the spirit life (Zoee) — as a lighted lamp transmits its 
fire without loss to other lamps. 

Whichever of the three natures, the fleshly, the 
mortal intellectual, or the spiritual, rules with sove- 
reign power, is the man for the time, the acting Self 
of the whole Being. 

The spirit-man, as offspring of God, is capable of 
ruling the two lower natures as their lord and 
master; and when he learns to love and obey his 
divine Master and Lord he becomes qualified rightly 
to govern the other human natures in himself, and 
to make body and mind serve to the welfare of the 
whole man. 

As man in this world is of a threefold nature, so 
each life and nature has its own due place, and has 
honour and happiness in proportion as it duly fills its 
own place. 

The flesh has its place in obedience to the intel- 
lectual and reasoning mind. The intellectual ma/n of 
this mortal life has his place in obeying the superior 
spiritual man, and in controlling the inferioi' fleshly 
nature. 

The spiritual man has his place of honour and 
satisfaction when he is in filial accord with the 
Father of Spirits, and in obedience to Him governs 
the flesh and mind — his own lower natures. 

When the spirit-man is aroused to look up to God 
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and down to the lower natures, as well as into 
himself, he becomes aware of the condition and posi- 
tion of all things here, and begins to see what it is 
that alone can set all things right. He can see that 
it is impossible to make such beings as men satisfied 
with that which is against their will, and which fails 
to fulfil the desire of their heart, and therefore the 
only possible way to true satisfaction is to have the 
affections and will set on bight things — on things that 
can satisfy, 

Christianity points out that when the higher 
natures are perfectly obeyed by the lower, then only 
is a satisfactory state of each and of all attained ; 
but without affection and will only imperfect obedi- 
ence is possible, and we see that, in ignorance of 
what is truly best for them, every degree of human 
nature, till taught by experience, is inclined to seek 
its satisfaction in gratification of its own individual 
desires exclusively — ^that is, in selfish gratification. 

The voice of Christianity addresses the spiritual 
man, calling upon him to awake from his slumber, 
and to rule the lower natures, showing him also how 
to do so.^ It is not by force, crushing down or 
crushing out the impulses or desires of the flesh or 
of the mind, that the spirit can reign over the earthy 
body, or in the intellectual life ; but by regulating 
these, and by keeping them in their due position, so 
that when their duration is over they may have lived 
to the purpose for which they were given, as means 

^ Ephesians v. 14. 

G 2 
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to educate the spirit-man to live the divine life — that 
life which has its satisfaction in the satisfying of all 
lives, from the life of the eternal living God to the 
life of the lowest thing that lives. ^ 

For this end the offspring of God is given a body 
of flesh, with its senses and with a life, or state of 
intellectual being, with its sensitiveness and powers, 
so that the spirit-man may by reason of use have 
these senses exercised to discern good and evil. 
These mortal natures with their senses a/re given to 
him under his power to profit withal. But if he 
gives himself to them under their power, destruc- 
tion and not satisfaction pervades the whole. He 
who has the capability does not rule. They who 
have not the capability are misplaced on the throne, 
and disastrous is the consequence. However, one 
useful result can proceed from it : the painful lesson, 
the experience of evil which convinces that the way 
that leads to this end is the wrong way.^ 

Living this sort of life, where the lower natures 
reign, is called (but wrongly) " taking yowr own way,** 
It is not taking your own way if you are a human 
being with a threefold nature. It is the real im- 
mortal self letting the lower natures have their 
own way. 

And then the blame is thrown upon them, as if 
they could help it. 

As well might you blame fire for burning and 
water for drowning. Everything is good when in 

^ Romans viii. 9 to 15. * Jeremiali ii. 19. 
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its place, and those things given to be most profitable, 
useful servants, as fire and water, are most destruc- 
tive and most difficult to bring back under control 
if once permitted to get the mastery. 

Yes, fire and water are so, and much more so are 
the lower natures in man, when he who oitght to rule 
gives them the rein, fulfilling the desires of the fiesh 
and of the mind. And he alone is to blame for not 
keeping them in subjection. 

Where is the spirit- ma/n, who should rule, while 
these natures, which are good as servants, are such 
evil masters 1 

As yet he is asleep, not awake to his capability, 
or his duty, or his privilege ; or he is too slowly 
learning the lessons of good and evil, taught by the 
things that come through the senses by experience 
or by divine teaching. 

But there is a voice that will not be silent, which 
from time to time makes itself heard. 

. Christianity points to that voice of truth, which 
always speaks in all creation and in all events, and 
makes it manifest that the light of life always shines 
to all, and in all, and around us all, to enable us all 
to see what is true. (Romans i. 19 — 20.) 

Christianity is no new religion in itself; but it is 
new to those who do not see what is plainly to be 
seen if they would use the capability which is theirs 
from their Father. 

The ^^word" or voice, which tells in whatever 
form it comes to us, and also the light which makes 
manifest, would be a vain and useless utterance and 
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manifestation if man had not the capability to hear 
and understand, to see and be aware of the things 
said and shown. 

And on the other hand, it would be vain and use- 
less for man to have the capability to hear and see, if 
there were not a word uttering its message, and a light 
manifesting reality wherever that capability is found. 

This mortal life {Psuchee) is a time of education, 
and this mortal body is an aid to that education, by 
means of the senses which, under the guidance of the 
reason and intellect, help to the discernment of good 
and evil ; while the creation and the order of things 
which we call " the world '' (" kosmos ") is a school in 
which the immortal man, the spirit, is educated for 
his endless life, that it may be a life worth living.^ 

If the spirit-man has divine capabiHty and power, 
why is he not master in fact % 

As in material and mechanical power and action, 
so in living or spiritual power and action, there must 
be an energy, or active principle introduced to set the 
power going, or a removal of the impediment that 
hindered the activity of the power. 

As, for instance, there is power in the muscles of 
a man's arm while at rest, but his will can set that 
sleeping capability going, to help or to smite. An 
engine, with steam up, has power, but no action, a 
closed valve is the hindrance. Touch the lever which 
open>s the valve and lets the steam act, and away 
goes the engine. In each case the power was there, 

^ 1 Timothy vi. 19 (revised version). 
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but asleep, till the life-wakening energy was applied, 
or till the hindrance was removed. 

So in the spirit-man there is capability and power, 
and the reason he is not master in fact and in act 
is the want of the energy or moving impulse, the 
principle of activity. And that energy is love. The 
hindrance to be removed is selfishness, which implies 
ignorance and unwisdom. There is indeed a kind of 
energy in selfishness, and when the better energy is 
asleep it seems as if the worse were all-powerful ; for 
when a person has good principle,, but goes to sleep 
upon it, another, who has bad principle, and acts up 
to it, wilL have the predominance. And so while 
love is drowsy, selfishness succeeds and recommends 
itself. Under its influence intelligence, intellect, 
and reason, learn, discover, invent, and do wondrous 
things ; the power is set in activity, and knowledge, 
discoveries, inventions, operations are the result. 
But alas for the real ultimate permanent profit or 
satisfaction." The spirit of selfishness is at the root, 
and there will be bitterness in the fruit. 

But on the other hand, those whose energizing 
principle has been the joy of benefiting others, 
though they may seem to be making slow progress, 
toiling, heavy-laden, meeting many obstacles and 
discoui^gements, yet are always progressing, and not 
always so slowly as it seems. Patience is counted 
for slowness by those whose selfishness makes them 
impatient, and in their impatience they often put 
hindrances in the path of the unselfish. 

But the very mistakes and errors of the selfish, 
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wonderfully and surely, if slowly, become aids and 
furtherance by the alchemy of love, for the good of 
all, even of the selfish themselves, when they find 
out by painful experience how wrong they were. 
Thus by their very sins teaching others and them- 
selves too. 

" For by the light of love we learn with wonder 
The lesson that the wrongs of ages teach 
To men, by selfish contests torn asunder. 
The good of aU must be the good of each." 

The longer the lower natures are permitted to rule, 
the sorer, if not the longer too, must be the struggle 
of the spirit-man to become the master (obedient to 
his superior only), or in any way, or at any period, 
to attain to his right '^position as a son of GodJ*^ 
Old memories will arise taunting and tormenting, 
and old habits will try to assert their old influences, 
at times perhaps too successfully. Yes, " the way of 
the transgressor is hard ; " and the way back often 
appears so much harder, that the wrong way is 
farther pursued in very despair ; but in vain, seeking 
rest and finding none, "like a troubled sea that 
cannot rest." 

Man, with his three natures, cannot be turned from 
the wrong way and be brought into the right path 
by outward force compelling him. To attempt to do 
so would be to try to thwart God in His purpose 
as to man's destiny, which can only be fulfilled* by 
God's love bringing man to love good, and to love 
God, and to love all. To make His enemies love 
1 In the Greek vioBwia, translated ^^ adoption" 
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Him, to make them love one another, is God's way 
of abolishing aelfishneas, while each self can be 
satisfied. When love is the moving principle, 
although that love constrains the spirit to act one 
way, nevertheless the spirit is conscious that no 
(mtwa/rd force is compelling, and that the choice is 
free; but the freedom must be freedom from the 
slavery of inward ignorance and error as well as 
from outward force, or else it is only freedom to 
choose one slavery instead of another. 

A view of the wrongness of selfishness, and of the 
Tightness of love, sets the man in the right track 
indeed ; but he is not therefore at the desired haven. 
He wants the counsel of a Higher and Wiser One to 
guide him, and when he feels that want, and seeks 
that counsel heartily, then to follow that counsel is 
truly freedom, for it is to do what he longs to do, 
whereas it was a sla/oery to be bound to follow it 
while he had no desire to do so.* 

When the spirit-man corms thus far to himself (to 
a conclusion that he is the proper self of the whole 
man, and a son of the spirit-Father) he will be 
drawn towards that Father. The very sense. of his 
degradation in fulfilling the desires of the lower na- 
tures (flesh and mind) will drive him to that Father 
with a feeling of confession of his unworthiness, 
but in assurance that, following that Father's counsel 
as his guide, he shall be made partaker of the satis- 
faction of that Father's children with Him who loved 

1 Psalm cxix. 44, 45. 
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us and devoted Himself for our welfare, and who 
is the example of all real self without selfishness. 
He is the perfection of the threefold life, in whom 
the Jlesh and the intellect, being in subjection to the 
spirit, are exalted to their highest position. 



ANECDOTE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRECEDING. 

A meeting of clergymen was held in a district, 
alternately at the residences of the different rectors. 

At one of these meetings the name was mentioned 
of a person supposed to be an ivfidel, and the wife of 
the clergyman in whose house they were assembled, 
asked why they accounted him an unbeliever ? 

One of those present said, "He does not even 
believe that a man has an immortal spirit. What do 
you think of that ? " 

She replied, that she did not consider this a proof 
of infidelity in the Gospel, ** for," said she, " I quite 
agree with him in tJvaU^* 

" You do not believe that you have an immortal 
spirit, madam?" said an old clergyman, while all 
looked horrified at this declaration. "Then pray 
WHAT do you believe ? " 

" I believe that I a/m an immortal spirit, and that 
I have a mortal body," she answered. 

Some of those present seemed to fail to perceive 
the difference at first, but a little consideration and 
discussion caused them all to admit, not only that 
the lady was right, but also that the habitual sense 
of being essentially a spirit, while the mortal body is 
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only a possession given for a temporary use, is that 
which should prevail at all times, and that the pre- 
valence of the idea that a man's self is the mortal 
body, while the immortal spirit is something helovg- 
ing to him, is simply a mistake, and a mistake which 
has very hurtful consequences ; causing us to live as 
mere creatiMres of a great Creator instead of the off- 
spring qf the Father of spirits, thus hindering us 
from aspiring, with expectation of success, to be 
imitators of God as beloved children,^ and, on the 
other hand, preventing- us from feeling the sha/raeful- 
ness of our degradation in ungodliness and inhu- 
manity ; sheltering ourselves from self-blame by the 
apparently good excuse that we are only weak mortals. 
As if a good God could require or expect incapable 
beings to be capable of understanding, or of doing, 
what is true or what is right. 

It is because, as spirit-beings, we are capable of 
understanding divine truth, and of acting with the 
freedom which the knowledge of the truth only can 
give, that we are also capable of being blameworthy 
when we fail to use our spiritual privilege and power 
to receive the teaching of God, and to do His will 
as His offspring, partakers of His spirit. In other 
words, our divine nature makes us guilty when we 
do wrong, allowing the lower natures to be masters. 

But the good message from the Father of spirits 
says, " Because ye are sons (though erring children) 
the spirit of sonship is sent to you ^ to stir you up 

^ Ephesians t. 1. ^ Galatians iv. 6. 
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to cast off the slavery of error, and conquer and rule 
your body and mind, which are given you for your 
use, as your servants, that in love you may serve 
one another, and thus, in so far as lies in you, you 
may glorify your Father, as is manifested in the life 
of that Son of the Father, in whom the Father is 
well pleased, and is glorified in the life He lived, in 
the life He laid down, and in the life He lives for 
evermore." 

Yet for want of cultivating the kahitual sense of ov/r 
spiritual selfhood, even those who have seen and 
acknowledged the fact are apt to fall into the habit 
of feeling, speaking, and acting, in forgetfulness of 
this important truth. 



KOTE AS TO THE WORD " SOUL " (OB 

« PSUCHEE "). 

This word is used in the New Testament to signify 
the life which is mortal and can come to an end or 
be laid down, or be lost, as to its purpose, by misuse. 
The word is also occasionally used, as we say (in 
Acts vii. 14) three score and fifteen ** souls,** for so 
many persons, 

EXAMPLES. 

Matthew vi. 25. Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat, <fec. 

Matt. X. 39. He that loseth his life for my sake. 
Matt. XX. 28. To give his life a ransom. 
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Luke ix. 24. Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it. 

John X. 11. The good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep. 

John xii. 25. He that loveth his life shall lose it. 

Acrts XV. 26. Men that have hazarded their lives. 

1 John iii. 16. He laid down his life for us, and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 

In these and all other places where it is intended to 
mark a mortal life, the word is " Fsuckee,^* for " life" 

On the other hand, where a life that is not defined 
as a mortal life is intended, the word " Zoee " is used 
for " lifeJ' As : 

Matthew vii. 14. The way which leadeth unto life 
(Zoee.) 

Matthew xix. 16. What shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life ? 

Matthew xix. 17. If thou wilt enter into (the) life 
keep the commandments. 

Mark x. 30. In the world to come, eternal life, 

Rom. vi. 22. The end everlasting life. 

In short, wherever spiritual, eternal, or endless life 
is spoken of, this word " Zoee " is used, and never 
" Fsuchee:' 

Psibchee is often translated ^^souV* as well as 
^^life^ which adds to the confusion, as for example — 

Luke xii. 20. This night thy " soul " (or mortal 
life) shall be required of thee. 

A third Greek word is also translated ^^life" 
(" BioSf") meaning the sort of life which any one leads. 
As we say, "He leads a bad life J* And as in 
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1 Timothy ii. 2, "That we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable lifeJ' And 2 Timothy ii. 4, " The affairs 
of life:' 

These three meanings all being expressed in English 
by one word, " life/' and one of the Greek words being 
arbitrarily translated, sometimes " life " and some- 
times "soul,*' leads to much confusion, and to the 
loss of much precious teaching and suggestion. 

T^OTE. — The word ** soul " has so become a household word, 
in the sense of ** immortal spirit^" that it seems hopeless to 
rescue it (as the translation of Psuchee) from the misleading 
meaning thus attached to it. It might be easier to use the ex- 
pression " mortal life " in any revised translation, and the word 
*' mortals'' or ** persons** where souls are mentioned, as in 
Acts ii. 41. 



GUILT AND WICKEDNESS. 

INNOCENT AND GOOD. 

Guilt is the result of having broken the law. 

Wickedness is the condition of one breaking the 
law in will or in deed. 

There are laws of principle. 

There are laws of nature. 

There are laws of social life. 

" Are you guilty of breaking any of these laws ? 
If you have broken the law your guilt is a fact. You 
cannot plead " not guilty." It cannot be undone, but 
it can he forgiven. 
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The fact of forgiveness granted and accepted is 
equivalent to the imputation, and the acknowledg- 
ment of guUtinesa. Neither the punishment of unf or_ 
given gidlt, nor the forgiveness of guUt on repentance, 
makes the transgressor of the law not guilty — each 
treats him as convicted and guilty. In other words, 
punishment or forgiveness cannot at all clear the 
guilty, cannot make that which was done by you not 
to have been done by you. 

But though it is worse to be still bent on doing 
wrong, than to have done wrong, wickedness is not 
like guUt. The state of having done wrong cannot 
become a state of innocence, or freedom from the 
guilt of having transgressed ; but the state of being 
inclined and willing to do wrong can be put an end 
to, and is put an end to by a change in the spirit of 
the mind. When the wicked turns away from his 
wickedness and lives a new life, he may become a new 
man, but nothing can make him innocent. 



HOlSrOUR ALL MEN. 

** Honour all men ** implies " despise no man.*' 
In our condemning and contemning a human being 
because he is very vile, we unconsciously condemn 
ourselves for not seeing and sympathising with the 
higher nature in the erring humanity. 
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That only is truly vile which has the capability of 
being otherwise. A worm is not despicable because 
it crawls. 

The higher nature is still there when a man is 
most vile. It is by addressing this higher nature, in 
terms of goodness, that the vile can be brought to 
repentance. (Romans ii. 4.) 

Human pride, that mother of selfishness, cannot 
condescend to care for the vile. Divine love exalts 
itself in doing so, even for the selfishly proud. 

He who despises the most vile, and cares not for 
the most degraded, knows not himself — neither his 
worst nor his better side. 

He who despairs for the vilest, knows not the 
divine hatred of sin, nor the divine love to sinners. 

Sin is an action, going the wrong way. Even 
divine power could not make this way lead to the 
right end. 

To turn a sinner from the error of his ways 
can alone save him from the consequences of his 
persevering in the wrong way. 

Divine law is the truth. It does not cause anything 
to be right or wrong, but it commends and commands 
the right way, and condemns and forbids the wrong. 

To save the vile from vileness is to fulfil a divine 
law. 
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REVELATION 

Revelation is taking away whatever hid some 
thing that was concealed by it. Revelation is not, 
as is often supposed, telling us what is behind or 
under the cover, still unseen by us. When anything 
is really revealed to us we perceive it in its reality, 
and do not merely depend upon what is told us 
about it. 

Our sins have hid the true God from us. That is 
to say, " Our submission to the will of the flesh and 
of the mind has interfered, so as to prevent a true 
view of God." 

The sinner committing sin is the slave of sin, ful- 
filling slavishly the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind. 

To set him free from this bondage is to take away 
that which hinders from seeing God as He is. 

Christ revealing the Father is, in other words, 
Christ taking away what hinders us from a true view 
of God in His greatness and goodness, and so ena- 
bHng us to see what had been hid, as the sun is hid 
by a cloud. 

As the genial heat of the sun disperses the cloud 
and thus reveals the sun, so the goodness of God 
shown in Jesus enlightens our dark minds, warms 
our cold hearts, teaches our ignorant intelligence, 
turning us every one from his iniquities. This is 
REVELATION indeed. 
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OUR SAYIOXJR. 

Wb count that to be the character of our ^^Saviov/r " 
which represents Him as saving xxafrom what we most 
dread^ whether that be sin or punishment. Some 
think He would be the real Saviour who would pro- 
cure by any means the remission of jmnishmeTit ; 
others would rather desire the remission of sin, even 
if no punishment were feared, or though all needful 
chastisement were sure. 

To remit or put away due punishment would be no 
blessing to the persisting sinner, but to take away 
(or remit) sin would be a blessing, though due 
chastisement be inflicted. 

As he whose joy is taken away is one who ceases 
to rejoice, and he whose grief is taken away is one 
who ceases to grieve, so he whose sin is taken away 
is one who ceases to sin. 

He is the real Saviour who saves His people from 
their sins, and blesses them by turning them every 
one from their iniquities. 

For there can be no real peace here or hereafter 
to the wicked. 
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LIFE. 

There are two kinds of life. 

1. Life which is mere existence in a particular 
state, as plants and animals have life. 

2. Life which, with existence, has the divine capa- 
bility of being good and doing good. (1 Tim. vi. 19, 
Revised Version,) 

The first is our animal life. 

The second is our spiritual life. 

There are enjoyments which belong to each life. 
They who give themselves to live the first as their 
life find that its enjoyments always end soon, and 
often sorrowfully. 

They who choose to live the second as their life, 
find that its joys increase, and give comfort in times 
of passing sorrows, even while these continue. 

To be devoted to the first life prevents the enjoy- 
ment of the joys of the second. 

To be devoted to the second does not prevent the 
enjoyment of the joys of the first, but by influencing 
the first or lower life it increases its joys, and hinders 
those excesses by which much enjoyment is lost and 
much sorrow is produced. 

Jesus came that those who exist might have (real) 
life, and have it in increasing abundance, and might 
have BLis joy fulfilled in themselves. 

H 2 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE STRONGEST. 

That is strongest which can, where the others 
cannot, A weak man with a long lever can remove 
an obstructing stone which a stronger man with a 
shorter lever is unable to stir. The weaker one with 
the better means is stronger than the' other with the 
less effectual instrument, and succeeds where the other 
fails. 

If we know the power (5f the long lever we will not 
think it is advisable to lay it aside for the shorter one, 
or for the mere force of human strength, even if the 
employer of the long lever does not appear to succeed, 
while the efforts of the strong man seem to give hope 
of his possible success. We should rather say, the 
long lever is ill applied, or it is held so as to shorten 
the length of its action, and so to reduce its power. 
We are sure it will eventually succeed, if only it be 
really long enough and perseveringly applied, and no 
ridicule or persuasion could persuade us to lay aside 
the means by which we knew we were sure to attain 
our end. 

When we meet with obstacles in our way, while we 
try to go on as followers and imitators of Jesus, due 
means must be used to remove them, whether they 
arise in ourseltes or occur in others. These are 
chiefly — ignorance, perverseness, folly, enmity, and 
the like. God's way to remove these in us is by 
His goodness and love, chiefly shown in the life and 
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teaching of Jesus, the means by which He leads men 
to that change which is called ^^ repentcmce.^* 

It very frequently will befall us to meet with 
obstacles in the mistakes, ignorance, perverseness, 
and even enmity of others, and if we are not of Cain's 
disposition, saying, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
we must desire to assist in removing these obstruc- 
tions to our brother's happiness, which we shall 
naturally feel the more if they occur in those who 
are our kindred or companions. 

Then let us imitate God, and Jesus the Son of God, 
and as children of that Father and followers of that 
Son let us take the long lever of longsuff ering — meek- 
ness and gentleness — the weapon of divine charity, in 
the assurance that " charity never faileth." And let 
us look to Jesus, mindful what contradiction He 
endured, how in His longsuffering He was ridiculed 
and mocked because He would not call for the tokens 
of power by force which the enemies challenged 
Him to use, and which His very friends expected 
He would bring to bear, so as to overwhelm His 
foes. As He was taunted, so shall we be when we 
stick to our principles and meet enmity with love, 
railing with blessing, violence of speech or action 
with meekness and gentleness ; our meekness will be 
called weakness, our gentleness, helplessness. It is 
a trial — we must bear it and go on in the assurance 
that the strongest will be successful. 
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inOTHESIA AND DOULEIA. 

The Condition of Sons cmd the Condition of Sla/oea, 

A BOBN son may yield himself to the spirit of a 
slave. While he is in that degraded state he cannot 
enjoy the position of sonship. To place him in that 
position the spirit of sonship must be aroused in him 
(called the spirit of Uiothesia).i (Romans viii. 15.) 

The spirit of sonship will enable and impel him 
who is led by it to address his Father as " Fathee." 
It does not make him to be his father's offspring, but 
it raises him to the dignity of that position, even if he 
has so forgotten and degraded himself as to be led by 
the spirit of bondage to look upon his father as merely 
his master, binding him in unwilling slavery. 

It is by being made aware of what he is that a man 
" comes to himself** ; and being humbled and ashamed 
that he (a son) had let himself fall into the position of 
a slave (and not even a slave to a worthy master), he 
may at first, in the agony of his repentance, doubt his 
reception as a son in his father's house, and aim only 
at being a servant. But if he be really come to 
himself, the spirit of uiothesia, or sonship, will cast 
out the spirit of douleia, or bondage, and with confes- 
sion of heartfelt unworthiness he will cry, " Father." 
(Galatians iv. 5, 6.) 

^ TiBJialB.ted " adoption.** 
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But Almighty power could not place him in the 
condition of a son unless he was really led by the 
spirit of " uiotkesia.'* 

The spirit of " dovleia ** can degrade one even living 
in the father's house, making him discontented and 
unloving, as occurs in the conclusion of that most 
beautiful of fictions revealing heavenly truth, from 
which I am drawing the life of what I try to express 
here. The elder brother is addressed as " son," and 
reminded by his father how he has been dealt with 
as a son ; but he (in unsonlike spirit), says, ** These 
many years am I in bondage to thee," * and, grudging 
his brother's restoration, he overlooks his father's 
loving generosity, which had made him a partner 
in all his possessions. (Luke xv.) 



F ABE WELL! 

I USE this word, my reader, not as a token of part- 
ing from you, but as an expression of my heart's 
desire that " well may you fare," not now only, but 
for ever. 

If the words, '^ Love one cmother" have a real 
meaning to you and to me, they imply that one of ua 
cannot " fare full well " while the other " fares ill " ; 
at least that the welfare of either would be sadly 

1 Translated, "Do I serve thee." The word ** serve" is "am 
in bondage," 
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mixed with sorrow as long as tke other could not be 
a partaker of it. The one could not be satisfied while 
the other suffered. 

The more we think of God and man the more plain 
it will be that God's satisfaction, as regards man, is 
man's welfare. " God is love " expresses this. 

In a real, though a distant, imitation of that love 
I say to you, whoever you may be, 

" FAREWELL." 

As, in material substances, action and reaction are 
equal, so I shall perhaps be justified in the idea that 
also from my reader an echo may respond, 

" Fa/rewell ! " 



CONCLUSION. 

A CONCLUSION from thoughts on God and man is, 
that there is a power so great that in the most 
powerful it controls itself, and such an expression as 
"cannot" becomes applicable to even the Almighty, 
because He is almighty. 

Thus, there are some things which, on account of 
His very Godhead, God cannot do, not that such things 
cannot he done, but as these are had and He is good, 
it is impossible that He should do them.^ 

1 See p. 53. 
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So, again, there are things which, on account of His 
very perfection. He cannot /ail to do. Such things 
tovld be left undone, but as it would be bad to do so, 
ffe could not leave them undone. 

It may seem a contradiction (of the sort called a 
pa/radox) to say that some things, in themselves quite 
easy to be done by either God or man, are impossible 
to be done by them, and the impossibility arises 
from the indwelling of the highest qualities, divine 
or human. 

For instance, to take a case of every-day occur- 
rence, a man is looking for a house in a street. He 
does not know on which side it is. His ignorance 
enables him to look for it on the right or on the left 
side. If by any means he ascertains the truth that 
it is on the left, he cannot look for it on the right, 
though it is as easy for him to do so as before, for 
there is nothing but his knowledge of the truth to 
hinder him. 

And as knowledge may thus render a particular 
act or omission impossible, so may wisdom, under- 
standing, and love, and the more surely and plainly 
the more perfect and divine these qualities are. 

Therefore I conclude that if you, my reader, have 
at all seen into my thoughts in these pages, you will 
come to the conclusion that, as sure as knowledge is 
intelligent, and wisdom wise, and power strong, and, 
above all, love amiable, though our thoughts may 
diverge and our paths separate, so surely will these 
converge and meet in the view of eternal truth and 
in the way of eternal right. In this is my joy, as I 
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think of Grod and man, and seek to live that life 
which is life indeed,* — ^which is life, was life, and 
always will be life; for it has no connection with 
death ; that life which is not only promised,' but 
revealed ^ through the all-conquering trtUh. 

1 P. 99. » P. 97. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the preceding " TJwughU " were in print, it 
has been suggested that a question has not been 
given the prominent place here which was given to 
it in my former volume of " Thoughts on Truth cmd 
Error y^ namely the question of the purpose, and 
consequently the dv/ration, of future suffering. 

Though the doctrine pervading these pages would 
probably convey to a thoughtful reader the view of 
the writer in this respect, it may be more to the 
purpose and more faithful to add a few words 
directly upon this matter. 

The purpose of punishment being cqrrection,^ and 
the intention of our Father being that we should by 
our profiting thereby be partakers of His holiness,* 
the. duration must needs depend upon the purpose 
and intention being attained. " There is no peace to 
the uncked" 

The only possible salvation from that terrible 
state of " wo peace '' is to be saved from being wicked. 
Fear of punishment may keep some from particular 
acts of wickedness, but love alone can keep any one 
from being wicked. 

The love of God towards His offspring has been 
treated of in these " thoughts,** But some will say 
that love ceases if a sinner perseveres till his death. 

^ Jeremiah ii. 19. ^ Hebrews xiL 9-11. 
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True, eternally true is it that while a man continues 
in that enmity to God and rejection of His holy 
law, he, by his own act, keeps himself in that con- 
dition where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched, nor can be ; and if a sinner in this life 
can contrive to enjoy a comparative degree of freedom 
from suffering, or even of pleasure, he is only like 
a drunken man who thinks himself happy, because 
he does not /eel his losses or his dangers. But 
though man may widen his distance from God and 
from the peace the wicked can never have, and may 
live a life of enmity, and die every kind of death, 
making his way of repentance and reformation more 
and more difficult, painful, and long,i yet neither l\fe 
nor death shall be able to separate him from the love 
of God that is revealed in Jesus Christ.^ 

Who can imagine a state of perfect happiness for 
himself while he knows that even one of his fellow- 
men whom he has been taught and brought to love 
as Christ loved him, is not only condemned to suffer 
the consequences of his sin as long as he chooses to 
go on in sin, but is shut out from repentance, and in 
torment endless and unspeakable 9 

Some persons look on the doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation of all men with terror and horror, as if it 
contradicted the truth of the eternal suffering of 
sinners, while really it only contradicts the eternal 
triumph of sin. 

Keader, can you look forward to a heaven for 
yourself while I may be in the hopeless, endless 

^ See p. 88. > Bomans viii. 88, 89. 
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hell 1 If I knew you there, and believed that God's 
love "would not reach you, nor His goodness invite 
you to repentance, there could be no heaven for me 
if I was minded like Jesus, no real love of God in me 
while I believed the almost incredible teaching that 
even in one case the love of God was finally con- 
quered. This view of ultimate salvation is quite 
different from the degrading idea that when men 
have suffered enough for their past offences they 
may be permitted to pass into a state of happiness. 
Suffering is no sati^action/or sin. It is a result of 
sin, and may help to convince sinners of the error 
of their past ways and their wrong endeavours to 
attain satisfaction of their hearts' desire. 

Here or hereafter the struggle must be made to 
conquer selfishness, to learn and obey the truth, and 
to live the life which has no death. Without this 
conquest, torments, however prolonged, can never 
bring one man into that kingdom which consists of 
Righteousness and Joy and Peace in a Holy Spirit.^ 
Till that conquest is won the man is not excluded by 
God's will, but by his own wilfulness.' 

^ Romans xiv. 17. ' See pp. 88, 89. 
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Bom ignorant, not wicked, 47 
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high priest, 36 
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the only perfect man, 15 
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Disciples and others, 27 
Divine excellence, 5 
Done, what cannot be, 
Doubt, 35 
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Flesh, to be in subjection, 18, 82 
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the true, 1 
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Good from evil, 87, 88 
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Guilt and wickedness, 94 
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Jesus, His authority questioned, 
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Parable of prodigal son, 51 
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Paradox, 105 
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Sacrifice, 36 
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Suffering, 67 
Superstition, 64 
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of, 3 
on thought, 11 
on thoughts, 13 
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Voice in creation, 85 

Way, taking your own, 84 

Word, 9 

Words, plastic, 27 

ZoEE, life, 77-93 



THE END. 
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